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For Libraries 


MACMILLAN continues to offer, month after 
month, the outstanding books in every field that 
have distinguished this imprint for forty years. 
Here are a few recent titles: 


FICTION 
A CARDINAL OF NEIGHBOR TO 
THE MEDICI THE SKY 
Mrs. Hicks Beach Gladys Hasty Carroll 
($3.00) ($2.50) 
BIOGRAPHY 
LIFE OF TALLEYRAND 
LORD CARSON Comte de Saint Aulaire 
(Vol. IIT) lan Colvin ($3.50) 
($5.00) 
TRAVEL 
THAMES PORTRAIT | LONDON: 
E. Arnot Robertson The Unique City 
Photos by H. E. Turner S. E. Rasmussen 
($3.50) ($4.00) 


AND FOR THE REFERENCE SHELVES- 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
(74th year; $5.00 tent.) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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APRIL 


(Continued from the May Bulletin) 


April 19. Lord Conway of Allington, 
mountain climber, authority on art, died in 
London at the age of 81. Among his many 
publications are Woodcutters of the Nether- 
lands in the Fifteenth Century; Dawn of Art 
in the Ancient World; With Ski and Sledge 
Over Arctic Glaciers; Early Tuscan Artists, 
and The Sport of Collecting. 


April 20. Errol Flynn, motion picture 
actor, author of Beam Ends, returned from 
Europe with tales of a narrow escape on the 
Madrid battle front. A _ shell, striking a 
nearby building where he was_ walking, 
showered debris upon him and knocked him 
unconscious for four hours. 


April 21. Ludwig Lewisohn, author and 
critic, arrived in New York for his first real 
visit in thirteen years. The occasion was 
the publication by MHarper’s of his latest 
novel, Trumpet of Jubilee, which Mr. Lewi- 
sohn maintains is not just an anti-Nazi book 
but an exposition of the brutal, relentless war 
which pagans have begun to wage upon civil- 
ization, and the course which that war may 
take until the time when the Christian democ- 
racies of the world will fight for their lives 
at a new Armageddon. Mr. Lewisohn be- 
lieves that the United States of America is 
the strongest refuge from “pagans and po- 
groms.” 


April 23. A twenty-six week festival com- 
memorating the birth of William Shakespeare 
in 1564 opened in Stratford-on-Avon. The 
program will include folk dances, services at 
the playwright’s tomb and a performance of 
The Winter's Tale. Thirty-four nations were 
represented and the flags of seventy-seven 
countries and British dominions and colonies 
were unfurled. 


April 23. Sholem Asch, novelist and play- 
wright, arrived from Europe to make a two 
months’ tour of the large cities of the United 
States on behalf of the $4,650,000 campaign 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee for aid to distressed Jews over- 
seas. He intends to bring to the attention 
of the American people the serious plight of 
Polish Jewry for which he blames the Polish 
government. 


April 24. Thomas Mann, German author 
and political exiie, sailed back to Europe 
after a visit to this country. He will resume 
work on his current book based on Goethe’s 
later years, and return to America in the 
late autumn. 


April 24. Robert E. Sherwood, author of 
Idiot’s Delight, sailed for Athens. He will 
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MARGARET MITCHELL 


Pulitzer Prizewinning Novelist 
work on a new play with an ancient Greek 
background depicting the golden age of 
Pericles. 
April 25. Edwin Markham, author of the 


famous poem “The Man with the Hoe,” was 
honored by a symposium of poets at St. 
Mark’s Church-in-the-Bouwerie, in New York 
City, in celebration of his eighty-fifth birth- 
day. Mr. Markham read some.of his own 
poems and listened to tributes to him from 
friends and fellow poets, including John Hall 
Wheelock and Joseph Auslander. 


April 26. William Heinemann, Ltd. of 
London, publishers, withdrew Geoffrey Den 
nis’s Coronation Commentary and apologized 
to the Duke of Windsor for chapters therein 
to which he objected thru his attorneys, 
threatening to file a libel suit unless the book 
was withdrawn. 


April 26. Gertrude Stein watched the dress 
rehearsal of her first ballet Wedding Bouquet. 
When asked what she thought of it she ran 
her fingers thru her close-cropped grey hair 
and said, “I hear a little bell ringing.” When 
Miss Stein hears a little bell ringing it means 
that she has discovered a genius. Bellringers 
have been Pablo Picasso, Alfred North 
Whitehead, and Ernest Hemingway. The 
original title of the ballet was They Must. 
Be wed. To their wife. which she considers 
has more meaning than the present one. 


(Continued on page 652) 
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OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


The New 1937 Edition is Now Ready for Distribution. 
Green Fabrikoid Binding $17.50 Buckram Binding $15.50 


You can always find with 


speed and accuracy the 
answers to nearly half a 
million practical questions 
when you have access to 
this great work. 


MW 
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Lafayette Building Dept. W. B. Buffalo, New York 
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652 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, June 1937 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 248 1. Dale anne ~ gd to Win Friends and 
. a* njluence COP cc wvccccccccecccocsece é 
2. W. E run lo the Mohawk. 153 : ; 

W. Edmends, eran a. fe e F ye 2. Heiser, American Doctor's Odyssey..... 204 

3. William Somerset I augt am, eatre... 12 3. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion..... 100 
4. James Hilton, We Are Not Alone....... 34 4. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 98 
5. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men..... 92 a ee ee 2 
6. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light......... 63 6. Noel Coward, Present Indicative....... 9 
7. Alice Tisdale Hobart, Yang and Yin.... 58 7. Pearson & Allen, Nine Old Men...... on 
8. Lloyd C. Douglas, White Banners...... +4 8. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It ¢ 
9. Jolan Foldes, Street of the Fishing Cat.. 41 9. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 60 
10. Pearl Buck, The Good Earth.......... 40 10. John Gunther, Inside Europe.......... 4 
ComMMENTS: The current motion picture is no doubt the cause of renewed interest in The Good Earth 
which appears on this list for the first time in many months. Man, the Unknown, The Nile, and 

Present Indicative are running a close race for library patrons’ preference. Other titles receiving 

more than 20 votes are Paradise, Of Lena Geyer, The Late George Apley, The Years, Sisters 

Flowering of New England and Enjoyment of Laughter. First place on each library’s report 

counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 

(Continued from page 646) May 3. The Pulitzer prize awards in let 
April. 27. Angelo Herndon, 23-year-old ets announced by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Negro Communist leader of unemployed 3utler, went to Margaret Mitchell's novel 


workers in Georgia was freed by the United 
States Supreme Court from an 18 to 20 year 
sentence imposed in 1932 by the State of 
Georgia on the charge of inciting a riot. He 
is the author of Let Me Live, an autobiog- 
raphy recently published. 


April 30. Norman Hapgood, author and 
editor, died in New York City at the age of 


69. He edited Collier’s Magazine for nine 
years, and was later editor of Harper's 
Weekly. He had a wide editorial experience 


and wrote biographies of Washington, L.in- 
coln, and Daniel Webster. 


April 30. George Bernard Shaw will make 
his screen debut in the dual role of actor- 
scenarist when he plays the part he has 
written for himself in the late John Drink- 
water’s The King’s People. Others appearing 
in the film are Lady Astor, Sir Austin 
Chamberlain, the late John Drinkwater, and 
others. 


MAY 
May 3. Polen Banks, author, playwright, 
was married in Havana to Miss Amalie 


Raynor Baruch, niece of Bernard M. Baruch, 
American financier. 


May 3. Maysie Grieg, author of light fic- 
tion, was married in New York City to Max 
Murray, London publisher, son of John 
Murray. ; 


Gone With the Wind; George S. Kaufman's 
and Moss Hart’s play You Can't Take It 
With You; Van Wyck Brook’s historical vol 
ume The Flowering of New England; Allat 
Nevin’s biography Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Grant Admunistration; and 
Robert Frost’s poems A Further Rang: 


May 4. Boris Artzybasheff, author of 
Seven Simeons, and Robb White 3rd, author 
of Smuggler’s Sloop, received the $250 cash 
prizes for the best children’s books published 
this year in a contest sponsored by the New 


York Herald Tribune. 


May 13. Thomas James Wise, bibliog 
rapher and bhook-collector, died at Hamp- 
stead, England, aged 77. He was a former 


friend of Browning, Swinburne, Conrad, and 


Hardy; compiled bibliographies of famous 
authors, in collaboration with the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse, and edited the letters and 
works of Swinburne, and the unpublished 


and uncollected writings of Browning, Landor, 
Rossetti, and others. 


May 14. Robert Hillyer, Pulitzer 
winning poet, Harvard professor, has been 
named Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at the University of Harvard to 
succeed Professor Charles Townsend Cope- 
land. The Boylston professorship, founded 
in 1771, is one of the most distinguished posts 
at the university. 


prize 





FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


FAVORITE STORY BOOKS 
Library Buckram Binding 


$1.00 each 


THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 
STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
THE LITTLE SMALL RED HEN 
AMELIARANNE KEEPS SHOP 


The special library editions of these popular 
juvenile titles are very attractive. They are 
printed in large type and each volume con- 
tains from thirty-two to forty-eight illustrations 
in color. Strongly bound in library buckram, 
these books will wear well literally and 


WILHELMINA HARPER BOOKS 
Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 


$2.00 each 


THE GUNNIWOLF AND OTHER 
MERRY TALES 

Stories by Howard Pyle, Rose Fyleman, Hugh 

Lofting, Margaret Gilmour, Carl Sandburg, 


and others. 


THE SELFISH GIANT AND OTHER 
STORIES 


Containing—Perez The Mouse, The Happy 
Prince, The Jar of Rosemary, and more, too. 


These two books have been compiled by 
Wilhelmina Harper. As a librarian, writer, 
and teacher of the subjects of children's 
reading, she knows what will please. THE 
SELFISH GIANT was an immediate success, 
and THE GUNNIWOLEF is a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Kate Seredy’s illustrations for both books are 


figuratively. 


delightful. 
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DAVID McKAY COMPANY Washington Square Philadelphia 






























PAMPHLET BOXES 


Protect Magazines, Pamphlets, Business Reports, 
Booklets and Loose Material. 


Keep associated Magazines, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Books, etc. together. 


Save binding costs. 
Improve appearance of shelves! 


Apex Pamphlet Boxes are made of heavy card- 
board, with reinforced corners, Green Vellum 
fronts, Leather Pull and labeled to index contents. 
Standard equipment for any library! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER WITH FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND 
Low Prices! 


APEX bese 
BOX CO. 
2318 §$. Western Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oliver St. John Gogarty 


HE name Oliver St. John Gogarty is 
synonomous with all the adjectives that 
may be used to describe a dynamic and many- 
faceted personality. AE ca'led him “the 
wildest wit in Ireland”; ‘:.ancis Hackett 
names him “a Puck, a Mercury, a Panurge 
. . at once sensitive and savage, poet and 
ghoul, hero and knave” who discloses himself 
in his memoirs in “snatches of poignant 
memory and darts of invention, packed with 
such stuff of human nature as only the Eng- 
land of Green and Peele and Nash could 
reveal.” 
He is the Buck Mulligan of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, enlivens a page of George Moore’s 
Hail and Farewell, and has been given more 


space than any other poet in Yeats’ Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse. 

In one breath Gogarty will call politics 
“the chloroform of the Irish people,” in the 


next he likens Ireland to Greece of the 
Golden Age, when her myths were her poli- 
tics. He is unpredictable, a man of intense 
loyalties and hates, sudden anger and quick 
laughter. He has a preference for drink, 
for it interrupts conversation less than food. 
Ever loyal to Yeats, reverencing his great 
genius, treating his shyness with an amused 
tenderness, he delights in relating stories 
about him. Once he made up his mind to 
take Yeats swimming, but in order to “stir 
him out of dream into action” Gogarty knew 
that he must bait his imagination, so he 
spoke of the swimming match of Beowulf 
and Breca; of Swinburne’s ecstasy when 
mingling with “the great sweet mother,” 
‘Clothed with the green and crowned with 
the foam”; of Byron’s love of bathing in 
the jasper sea. His imagination ablaze, Yeats 
hesitantly agreed to go, and off they set in 
Gogarty’s car, but as they neared the sea, 
Yeats began to weaken. “Gogarty, I’m afraid 
I can’t go in’ " bathing : I have forgotten to 
bring a_ suit.’ Gogarty : “T thought you 
would; I have two.” Then after a mile or 
two, Yeats: “Gogarty, I’m afraid I can’t 
go bathing. I have forgotten to bring a 
towel.” Gogarty: “I thought you would; 
I have two.” And when they got to the 
beach, according to Gogarty, “I gave Yeats 
a suit and a towel, put his prince-nez in my 
pocket, and we bathed in the jasper sea.’ 


Gogarty felt that if he could entice Yeats 
into riding a horse he could put a new 
rhythm into English lyric verse. He cun- 
ningly cited Marcus Aurelius, gloriously 
astride a bronze beast on. the Capitolene Hill; 
Chiron, tutor of Jason and Achilles, the Cen- 
taurs—but just as Yeats was about to con- 
sent, Mrs. Yeats put her foot down. The 
neck of her famous husband was not to be 
risked in the cause of new rhythm. 

Horace Reynolds, in a foreword to 
Gogarty’s Selected Poems, 1913, gives a vivid 
picture of Gogarty. He describes him as 





OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


a man with “wit as Gothic as a gargoyle’ 
who can write lyrics as cool and fresh as 
a fountain, and delicate as a beautiful chang: 
of light. 


Behind this effulgence are the biographical 
facts: Oliver St. John Gogarty, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, 
Senator of the Irish Free State, was born 
August 17, 1878. He was married in 1906 
and is the father of two sons and one 
daughter. Stonyhurst, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and Oxford gave him his formal edu- 
cation. He lives in Ely Place, Dublin, in a 
house which he says he purchased because of 
its Florentine knocker. In it there is a little 
room overlooking George Moore’s garden. 

Gogarty has many interests. He lists arch- 
ery and aviation as his recreations, and his 
love of aviation has undoubtedly evolved from 
the early passion for speed which led him 
to progress from racing cycle to his famous 
Mercedes to his airplane. 

In appearance Hackett says “His face, al- 
ways a little anxious unless sunned by a 
smile, usually suggests the strain and the 
intensity of the racer, except when it becomes 


priestlike in the operating-theatre, at once 
composed and alert, austere and benign. His 
touch is delicate. But the operation over, 


Gogarty resumes his rapid and dazzling utter- 
ance and tumbled speech.” 
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McClurg’s— 
the first wholesale 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. We specialize in library 
service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 

















Jahresberichte 
des Litercrischen Zentralblattes 


| on the most important scientific publications in the German language 


13th Annual, 1936, with index to volume 87 of the 
Zentralblatt. Published by the Deutsche Biicherei, 
Editor: Dr. Hans Praesent. Librarian, Leipzig. 


This annual report is a very important bibliographic tool for students as well 
as book dealers. Its purpose is to provide a brief survey of the scientific literature 
| in the German language of 1936. All the books and periodicals received by the 
“Deutsche Biicherei’” (German Library) were carefully read and examined by 
| experts; absolute accuracy and completeness of all details is thus insured. Most 
extensive, complete and reliable source of reference for the entire literature pub- 
lished in the German language, therefore indispensable for book dealers, reading 
rooms, librarians, attendants in public libraries, all scientific institutions, and for 
scholars and scientists. 





Price $19.- (50.-RM) 





Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 


(Publishing office of the Association of the German Booksellers of Leipzig) 
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Millen Brand 


ORN in 1906, Millen Brand grew up on 

the fringe of poverty in Jersey City. 
With the exception of a horse-chestnut tree, 
which he fondly remembers, there was very 
little beauty in his childhood. He played in 
the streets and vacant lots, and often took 
part in the vicious gang battles of city 
children. When he was ten he contracted 
double pneumonia, and in the long con- 
valescence that followed stumbled upon the 
undreamed-of realm of books. He read 
everything he could find, and discovered 
when he went back to school that he was 
also developing a keenness for languages. 
He learned Latin and Greek and by his 
nineteenth year was reading Spanish and 
French classics with ease. 

In 1924 he won a scholarship to Columbia 
College, from which he was graduated with 
honors. Despite the necessity of earning his 
own living during his college days he found 
time to belong to several literary societies, 
lectured on the French Symbolist poets, using 
his own translations, and edited the Varsity, 
an undergraduate magazine. He wrote half 
the contributions for the publication under 
numerous pen names and won $125 in literary 
prizes. 

After receiving his A.B., he found a job 
writing advertising copy for the New York 
Telephone Company which also _ included 
checking the accuracy of telephone advertise- 
ments in foreign languages. He still holds 
the position, working between nine and five 
o'clock. In order to write, he gets up at 
five, cooks breakfast for himself and his 
two children, and types for two hours before 
taking an hour’s subway ride to his office. 
Once when he had no place to work, he 
repaired to a secluded corner of the New 
York Public Library, barricaded himself from 
curious eyes with huge piles of books, and 
worked undisturbed in longhand. 

Brand is a severe self-critic. Several years 
ago he labored long over an autobiographical 
novel. After reading it thru carefully, he 
decided that it was not worth sending off 
to a publisher and deliberately destroyed it. 

In 1931 he was attracted by the reviews of 
And No Birds Sing, the autobiography of 
Pauline Leader, who had worked in a sweat 
shop for $3 a week. He wrote to her—and 
later they were married. They often write 
together. 

Brand is blond, blue-eyed and modest 
about his work. Excepting chess, he does 
not care for games. But he likes people, has 
a keen sense of humor, and will give up 
work to talk to friends. He got the idea for 





MILLEN BRAND 


his widely-heralded book The Outward Roon 
while getting a haircut. Working out a 
synopsis, he discussed it with his wife and 
began to write. In his zeal for accuracy, 
he visited mental hospitals, talked with coal 
miners about labor conditions in American 
mines, discussed metal trades with workers, 
and explored out-of-the-way corners of New 
York City for atmosphere. In two and 
a half months the first draft was finished 
but he put it aside for six months to gain a 
proper perspective. Then he devoted the 
next eight months to such careful revision 
that only one paragraph of the original ver- 
sion remained. Simon & Schuster accepted 
the manuscript, printed 50,000 copies of the 
first edition—unprecedented for a first novel 
and it was accepted for the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Now Brand is planning eight 
novels which he believes will take at least 
fifteen years to complete. 





AN INVITATION 


Librarians attending the Conference of the 
American Library Association are extended a 
cordial invitation to visit the plant of The 
H. W. Wilson Company and see its work in 
progress. While the free afternoon, Thurs- 
day, will be perhaps the best time to come, 
those who find it more convenient to come at 
another time will receive a hearty welcome. 
Directions can be learned at the Wilson Ex- 
hibit.at the Conference—Booths 5 and 6, near 
the A.L.A. Registration Desk. 








IMPORTANT 


Modern Language 
Reference Works 


OLIVER’S 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


Answers almost any factual ques- 
tion pertaining to the linguistic or 
cultural phases of language teach- 
ing. $3.60* 


HEATH’S STANDARD 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY (Mansion) 
Comprehensive and _ up-to-date. 
Part I, French-English, net $11.00. 
Part II, English-French (in prep- 
aration), met $10.00. Subscription 
price for both, net, $20.00 


BILDWORTERBUCH DER 
DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE 


By Otto Basler. Contains over 
5000 illustrations with meanings 
for over 30,000 words. $1.20* 


HEATH’S NEW GERMAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
A revision of the German-English 
section of Heath's German and 
English Dictionary. Set in larger 
type. Pronunciation indicated by 
means of the International Pho- 


netic System. $2.25* 


* Subject to usual discount 


D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Dallas London 





Professional Training 
for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 
Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 
General Library Work 


Open to graduates of accredited 
colleges only 


Carnegie Library School of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bulletin upon Request 


























Yours! 


For The 
Asking— | 


A Classified List 
of the 
NEW BOOKS 








The 1937 Check List and Catalog of the 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT at the forth- 
coming conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, at New York, will be sent 
free on request. 
This catalog, the result of a coopera- 
tive enterprise of some fifty leading 
publishers, is arranged by Dewey Deci- 
mal classification and gives a com- 
prehensive view of the season's books. 
It has been edited and assembled from 
the viewpoint of the librarian. 


Address your request to 


The Combined Book Exhibit 
950 Un.versity Avenue New York 
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John Gunther 


OHN GUNTHER was born in Chicago, 

Illinois, on August 1, 1901, the son of 
Eugene McClellan and Lisette Schoeninger 
Gunther. He worked his way thru school 
and college and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (honors in English) with 
a Ph.B. degree in 1922. He was elected a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa but he dislikes 
nearly all clubs, Organizations, fraternities, 
and so on, and he never accepted the P.B.K. 
key. He got a job on the Chicago Daily News 
as a cub reporter after a cattleboat jaunt to 
Europe, and worked in Chicago from 1922 to 
1924. In 1924 he went to Europe again, this 
time as a foreign correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Mr. Gunther represented the Chicago Daily 
News in Europe for twelve years. During 
that time he traveled fairly regularly and saw 
service, in fact, in every European country 
except Esthonia and Portugal. He wrote 
articles about Sweden, Poland, Spain, Hun- 
gary, all the Balkan states, Ireland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the USSR, and two or three of the 
countries of the Near East. Among the per- 
sons he interviewed were Lloyd George, Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, King Carol 
of Rumania, Venizelos, and Trotsky. He was 
from time to time in charge of the Chicago 
Daily News bureaus in Paris, Berlin, Moscow, 
and Rome and in 1930 became chief of the 
bureau in Vienna, where he lived for five 
years until he moved to London as bureau 
chief in England. In September 1936 he re- 
signed from the Chicago Daily News to de- 
vote all his time to private writing. 

Mr. Gunther married Frances Fineman of 
New York in 1927. They have one son, John, 
Jr., who is now seven. 

At the beginning Mr. Gunther was more 
interested in fiction than in political reporting 
and he wrote four novels which he calls 
“very immature works.all” in quick succession 
from 1924 to 1928. They were The Red Pa- 
vilion, Eden for One, The Golden Fleece, and 
The Bright Nemesis. Then, turning to poli- 
tics, Mr. Gunther did a good deal of miscel- 
laneous journalism and eventually wrote /n- 
side Europe, which has had a considerable 
success in America and England—in fact in 
England it sold better than any non-fiction 
book by an American since the War—and which 
was translated into French, Dutch, Czech, 
Jugoslav, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and 
other languages. 

Now Mr. Gunther is veering back toward 
fiction again, and though he expects to go to 
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the Far East next year, at present he is work 
ing on a long modern historical novel. 

Mr. Gunther is a strong liberal in politics 
but he belongs to no party or organization, 
political or otherwise. 


Critics have praised him highly calling 
him “. . . more than a passionate collector of 
facts ... a master in apt characterization, and 
revealing quotations and anecdotes,” and 


“ 


. one of the brightest and most experi 
enced newspaper correspondents in’ Europe.’ 
He lives in Norwalk, Connecticut. 


JULY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts 
Doubleday 
Literary Guild 
American Dream, by Michael Foster. Morrow 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Thord Firetooth, by Alice A. Lide 
and Margaret A. Johansen. Lothrop 
Older girls: A Row of Stars, by Jane Abbott 
Lippincott 


_. Intermediate 
Turpin. Random 


Primary group: 


group: Lost Covers, by Edna 


House 
The Little Boy and his House, 


by Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead. Winston 
Catholic Book Club 
In Christ’s Own Country, by Dom _ Ernest 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne 


Book Union (June choice) 


Freud and Marx, by Reuben Osborn. 
Press 


Gras. 


Equinox 
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A BC for A.L.A. or Manhattan Can Be Fun! 


An Alphabetical Guide to New York for Visiting Librarians, 
Written and Illustrated by Munro Leaf * 


A—-2s for 


AQUARIUM 

You might just as well 
go there at the start, be- 
cause no one back home 
will believe you saw any- 
thing in New York if 
you didn’t see the Aqua- 
rium. Anyway, the fish, 
sea-horses, and penguins 
are nice. 


ART GALLERIES 

Swarms of them, particularly around 
East 57th Street where private ones are 
dotted. Of the public galleries the Metrc- 
olitan Museum, the Frick Gallery, the 
useum of Modern Art, and the Whitney 
Museum are the best. Use the telephone 
directory to find their addresses. 


AUTOMATS 

You are no New Yorker until you have 
dropped your nickel in the slot for a cup 
of coffee. 


ASPIRIN 

To be found at any drug store. You'll 
need it unless New York in June has 
slipped. 


BUSSES 

They are all over the 
place and very useful, 
though dangerous to pe- 
destrians. A trip up 
Fifth Avenue and River- 
side Drive on an open- 
top one is vequired rid- 
ing. 





~ * Author of Ferdinand, Manners Can be Fun, etc. 


BRYANT PARK 


A quiet spot on 42nd Street between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, behind the Public 


Library. A good central spot to rest your 
feet. 
BRIDGES 


The George Washington and the new 
Tri-Borough are the popular shows now, 
but the old Brooklyn Bridge is still a lot 
of bridge to look at. (Californians please 
note.) 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 
Just to keep the alliteration—both Brook- 
lyn and Bronx boast beauties. 


Ces) 
COLUMBIA 

Birds, trees, benches, 
and quiet academic at- 
mosphere, just a block 
off Broadway at 116th 
Street. 


CHURCHES 

Hundreds of them, but 
those of unusual interest 
include the Cathedral of St. John, River- 
side Church, Trinity Church, St. Paul’s 
Chapel, and the Little Church Around the 
Corner. 


CONEY ISLAND 

In a crazy way it has something that 
can’t be duplicated anywhere else in the 
world. Can be reached by B.M.T. subway 
from Times Square. 


CHINATOWN 

You can get busses in Times Square to 
take you there; but if you want my honest 
opinion, I think it’s a velly smart racket. 
Me no go. 
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D—zis for 


DANCING 
Look to your pocket 
Si book and pick your spot. 
They range from the 
Rainbow Room to dives 
in the Bowery. For 
helpful hints I advise 
you to look at a current 
copy of the New Yorker 
magazine, under the sec- 
tion “Goings On About Town.” 


DRESSING 

Always a problem, but remember that 
New York is practically tropical in June 
and come prepared for it. 


DRAMA 

Which is just a snooty way of suggesting 
that you go to the flesh-and-blood theatre 
while you’re here. There is a little 10c 
magazine called Cue that has the weekly story 
on what shows are still playing and why. 
At all newsstands. 


O 
. 
a 
’ 
’ 
Tt 


DINING 
See Food. 


ELEVATORS 

You will have to use 
them to get‘to the top 
of the Empire State 
Building, Radio City, or 
the Chrysler Building— 
and you haven’t seen 
New York until you’ve 
looked down on it. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

If you can stand in the middle of Times 
Square at theatre time and not be im- 
pressed by them—you are more blasé tha: 
most New Yorkers. 


ELBOWS 
Watch out for them in subways at rush 
hour. (Don’t say you weren’t warned.) 





F—zs for 


FOOD 

No matter what your 
taste, you should find a 
spot to please you in 
New York. Practically 
every nationality in the 
world is represented by 
one or many restaurants. 
The magazines Cue and 
New Yorker will again 

prove helpful. 
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FERRY BOAT RIDES 

Go down to the Battery and give your- 
self the illusion of ocean travel by seeing 
the harbor from a Staten Island ferry. 
Good breeze at all times. 


FACIALS 

Facials, finger waves, etc. Beauty parlors 
galore are all around you, from Elizabeth 
Arden’s up or down. (I’m not really an 
authority, but you might like to be re- 
minded.) 


G—zs for 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 

“She ain’t what she 
used to be—” but there is 
life in her yet. On a 
warm night you may 
catch the illusion on West 
8th Street. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
If you didn’t arrive there, go look at it. 
It really is a magnificent job. 


GRANT’S TOMB 

Up on Riverside Drive. This, like the 
Aquarium, is required in orthodox New 
York sight-seeing. 


GRAY’S 

A basement ticket agency on Times 
Square where you can sometimes get re- 
duced prices on theatre tickets. 


GHETTO 
The lower East Side quarter where the 
push-cart is king. 


H—zs for 
HORSES 
ee in Central Park—if you 
‘ me have that much energy 
Y left. 
HARLEM 
Home of hi-dee-ho and 
like nowhere else in the 
world. Better go with 
HACKS 
These go with the horses. At 59th Street 
and Fifth Avenue you can hire them for 
a leisurely drive through the Park. But 
don’t think those nice, white-haired old 
drivers give their services away. Ask the price 
first. (And that’s a good rule anywheré you 


To be seen and hired 
someone who knows his way around. 
go.) 
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HOLLAND TUNNEL 


The under-water route to Jersey (if you 
want to sound like a native, drop the New). 
A really remarkable piece of engineering. 
Automobiles only. 


I—zs for 


INK 

Used by publishers. 
Hundreds of them here. 
You will see their ex- 
hibits at the conference. 


INFORMATION 


When you have fin- 
ished reading this, and 
still have questions, I 
advise you to ask the Hotel Porter, the City 
Information Booth in Times Square, read 
the magazines Cue and New Yorker, and as a 
last resort—try a policeman. 


INDIVIDUALISM 
If you have any left after your New York 
visit, cherish it and be thankful. 





J—is for 


JONES BEACH 

Out on Long Island. A 
beautiful beach, very well 
run. Ask your Hotel Por- 
ter where to get a bus. 


JUMEL MANSION 


Old historical man- 
sion, now a museum, 
with interesting Revolu- 

tionary flavor. At 160th Street near Amster- 
dam Avenue. (The building with the light- 
house across the river is THE WiLtson Com 
PANY). 


JOINTS (Pronounced “jernts.”) 

_This is by way of warning. If late at 
night you want to go out and be gay, pick 
your own spot. Don’t leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the taxi-driver. You may regret 
it if you do. 

JITTERS 

Always impending if you try to do too 
much in a short space of time. Take it 
easy. 


pn oh Oe 


K—zs for 


KABAB _ 3 
Something you get in Armenian restau- 
rants. There are many good ones in New 


York. 
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KODAKS 
I hope you remem- 
bered to bring yours. 


If you did, you needn’t 
feel shy about using it. 
Everybody does. 


KING’S ENGLISH 
Rarely used in New 
York. Eaves-drop' on 
conversations around you for an amazingly 
colorful substitute. (Or see the play “Dead 
End”’—a liberal education.) 


LIBERTY 

A fairly well known 
statue down in the har- 
bor. Can be reached by 
boat from the battery. 


LIBRARY 


And that’s all I’ll say 
about it. You’re on 
your own now! 





LONG ISLAND 

That strip of land across the East River 
that has on it so many curious and diverse 
things—such as Brooklyn and Southamp- 
ton, Coney Island and Montauk Point. 


LONGCHAMPS 

A very attractive chain of restaurants 
scattered here and_ there. Substantial 
prices but worth it. You'll recognize them 
by the glorified vegetables in the windows. 


M—zs for 


MUSIC 
G6) See the New Yorker 
and Cue for current of- 
ferings, from Symphony 
to Swing. 


MOVIES 

You can see the same 
ones at home. But if you 
must go, Cue has a com- 
plete directory with a handy cross-reference 
system. (Radio City Music Hall, of course, 
is a required activity for all visitors). 























MUSEUMS 


There are many, headed by the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Museum of 
the American Indian, the Museum of the City 
of New York, etc. (See also Art Galleries.) 
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NICKELS 

What with telephones, 
subways, busses, and auto- 
mats—just about the most 
important coin of the 
realm. 


NEW YORK 


All around you, and 

very interestingly local- 

ized in the Museum of the City of New 
York. (Fifth Avenue at 104th Street). 


“NEW YORKER” 


The magazine I keep recommending. (I 
really don’t own stock in it.) Together 
with Cue it has complete listings of the events 
and amusements of each week. 


“NEITHER Snow Nor Rain Nor Heat 
Nor Gloom of Night Stays These Couriers 
From the Swift ,Completion of Their Ap- 
pointed Rounds.” This is what is written 





over the largest postoffice in the world. 
Go look at it. 
Street.) 


(Eighth Avenue and 33rd 


OBELISK 


The one called Cleo- 
patra’s Needle is in Cen- 
tral Park, somewhere 
back of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. It’s almost 
as hard to find as words 
for this section on “O.” 


OLD NEW YORK 
People who should know say the nearest 
thing to the old flavor is found in the 
Gramercy Park district. 





OPEN SPACES 


Very few. I recommend Central Park. 


P—zis for 


PLANETARIUM 
(Hayden) 

Connected with the 
American Museum of 
Natural History. Hon- 
estly one of the most 
impressive performances 
in New York. (Central 
Park West at 8lst 
Street.) 
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PALISADES 

Really worth seeing from the Around- 
Manhattan boat. Take it at the Battery 
if you can spare the time. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
I recommended a look at Grand Central 
and I have to be fair. 


Q— us for 


QUICK 
as 


Which you have to 
be to survive the traffic. 


QUIET 
Very difficult to find. 


QUESTION 


Where to find 
more “O’s 79 


R—zs for 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 
a 
dio City) 
An entertainment city 
within a city. Filled with 
interesting things and 
lavish bigger and better- 
ness. he conducted 
tour is well worth the 
price. Apply in the biggest building. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 

If you are lucky a can sometimes get 
a ticket to these. hone Columbia or Na 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

The famous West Side avenue that fol- 
lows the Hudson from 72nd Street to way, 
way up. Breeze almost always available. 
ROCKETTES and RADIO CITY ROOF 


Both are eye-filling attractions in the 
already mentioned Rockefeller Center. 


S—uis for 


any 


known as 


SHOPPING 


If the shops on Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Ave- 
nue, and 57th Street 
don’t satisfy you, I’m 
afraid your wants are 
not for this world. 


STARS 
May be seen to ad- 
vantage at night from the observatories 
mentioned under Elevators, or during the day 
at the Hayden Planetarium. 
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SWIMMING 


See Jones Beach. 


SPORTS 
All sports are listed in “Goings On About 
Town” in the New Yorker. 


THEATRES 


See Drama. 


TIMES SQUARE 

Just go look at it by 
day or by night. If you 
aren't impressed one 
way or the other, you'd 
better have your reflexes 
tested. 





TENNIS 
Can actually be played in the city. 


For 
locations of courts, look under “Tennis” in 
the Telephone Company’s Classified Directory 
(the red-covered one). 


TAXIS 

All over the place at all hours, and the 
funny thing is you usually get to where 
you started for with no bones broken— 
though you will wonder how. 


U—zs for 
UNION SQUARE 


4; The habitat of 
soap-box orator. 


b UNDERGROUND 


Where you will find 
SOAP] subways that will take 
you almost anywhere in 
the city, very quickly, 
for a nickel. 


USELESS OBJECTS 

What are being sold in most of those 
flashy looking little shops where auctions 
are held by very quick-talking masters of 
sucker psychology. 


the 
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V—zs for 


VIEWS 
Again see Elevators. 


VIRTUE (CIVIC) 
Name of a statue that 
used to be down in front 
of City Hall. It shows 
a young man stepping 
on some women. I just 
brought it up to mention 
City Hall and help fill in the gap in the 
ak as 


W — is for 


WALL STREET 


You remember — the 
place they talked about 
so much in 1929. ’Way 
downtown. 


WILSON COMPANY 

Located at University 
Avenue and 162nd Street, 
hard by the Sedgwick 
Avenue station of the Sixth and Ninth Ave- 
nue “Els.” Ask for specific directions at the 
Witson exhibit at the conference. 


WINDOW SHOPPING 

Favorite outdoor sport of New Yorkers. 
It takes the place of scenery for the natives. 
WATER 


All around. In fact, Manhattan wouldn’t 
be an island without it. 





X-Y-Z—are for 


XYLOPHONE, YAK, 
(YAK) 
So 0 ; 


and ZITHER 


All to be found in 
New York. I recom- 
mend that you see the 


( anol xylophone in the Pulit- 
(dm) zer Prize play “You 
iy) Can’t Take It With 


You,” the yak at the zoo 

(Bronx Park), and the 
zither at a very nice little Viennese res- 
taurant called the Hapsburg. 








Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in Secondary 


School Libraries 


REPORT OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


By Walter Crosby Eells * 


HE studies of the Committee on 

Revision of Standards of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association have shown 
that, in the college field, the collection 
of periodicals is one of the best meas- 
ures of the excellence of the library as 
well as of the institution as a whole.’ 
This fact, as well as other considera- 
tions, has influenced the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
in its decision to devote considerable 
attention to a study of the periodicals 
found in the libraries of secondary 
schools. Since no suitable method of 
measuring the quality and value of such 
periodicals now exists, the Study has 
enlisted the assistance of a diversified 
group of librarians in an attempt to 
derive a valid scale for the evaluation 
of the collections of periodicals in sec- 
ondary school libraries. 


Periodicals to Be Evaluated 


The Cooperative Study during the 
past year has been engaged in an in- 
tensive study of all phases of the work 
and equipment of 200 carefully selected 
secondary schools in all parts of the 
country. These schools were chosen on 
a proportional basis so as to take into 
consideration the following factors: 
geographical distribution, control—pub- 
lic or private, enrollment, racial groups 
served, form of organization, type of 
community served, type of program 
offered, sex of pupils enrolled, denom- 
inational control, boarding or day school 
status. Of the entire group, 168 are 


public schools, 32 are private; 175 are 
accredited, 25 are not thus recognized. 
The number by states varies from one 
to twelve each. 

Each of these schools has furnished 
the Cooperative Study, in a sixteen-page 
blank, detailed information concerning 
many phases of its library equipment 
and services, including a complete list 
of periodicals currently received. The 
first 72 schools from which reports came 
were located in 24 states? and varied 
in enrollment from 37 to 3,625. The 
number of periodicals in the libraries of 
these schools varied from 0 to 70 with 
an average of 26. There were 118 peri- 
odicals which were reported as currently 
received by three or more of these 72 
libraries, and 210 others taken by only 
one or two each. The 118 periodicals 
received by three or more schools were 
taken as a tentative list upon which to 
build an evaluative scale based upon the 
judgments of a group of qualified libra- 
rians. 


Selection of Judges 


Sabra W. Vought, Librarian, Edith A. 
Lathrop, Specialist in School Libraries, 
and other members of the staff of the 
library of the United States Office of 
Education, cooperated with the writer 
in the selection of a list of 167 libra- 
rians in all parts of the country, divided 
into four groups as follows: 


A. School library supervisors (state, 
county, and city)—58 individuals 


B. Secondary school librarians—68 in- 


dividuals 


* Coordinator, Cooperative Study of Secon‘ary School Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 


4 Douglas, Waples, et al. 
Chicago Press. 1936. p. 15-21. 


tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


The evaluation of higher institutions: 


IV. The library. University of 


? Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
North Dakota, ra) 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
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C. Librarians in public libraries who 
work intimately with high schools 
—18 individuals 


D. Librarians with a national viewpoint 
(American Sgt" Association, li- 
brary schools, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, etc.)—19 individuals 


Each of these suggested judges was 
sent a checklist of the 118 periodicals 
accompanied by the following letter: 

As a very important part of its work in 
developing criteria for the evaluation and 
stimulation of secondary schools, the Co- 
operative Study is making a careful investi- 
gation thru field committees of the libraries 
in two hundred representative schools in all 
parts of the country. One phase of the study 
deals with the periodicals currently received 
by the library. 

In order to secure a more reliable and 
objective method of evaluating the periodi- 
cals than is now available we wish to de- 


velop an evaluative scale based upon the 
considered judgment of a small group of 
competent judges. The library staff of the 


of the United States Office of Education has 
cooperated with us in suggesting the names 


of such individuals. You are one of this 
group. 

I am enclosing a list of periodicals for 
your consideration. We have received re- 
ports from 72 of the 200 schools which are 
being visited this year. The list includes 


all periodicals reported as received by the 


libraries of three or more of these schools. 
You may be interested to know that the 
number of periodicals reported varies from 


none to 70, with an average of 26 

Will you please indicate your best judg- 
ment of the value of each of these periodicals 
for general purposes for the typical secondar. 
school library. Take into consideration pri- 
marily the needs and interests of the pupils, 
but give some weight also to the 
sional needs and interests of teachers. 


profes- 


Please place one of the following symbols, 
according to the definition of it here given, 
in front of the title of each periodical listed: 


4—Virtually indispensable 
3—Highly desirable 


2—Of considerable value 
1—Of some value 
O—Of little or no value 


with this 
intelligent 


X—“I am not familiar enough 
periodical to express an 
judgment regarding it” 

You are requested to add the titles of any 
periodicals which you feel deserve an evalu- 
ation of 4 or 3 which are not now on the 
list. 


Some of those addressed expressed 
regret at their inability to make the 
desired judgments and a few did not 
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reply. Detailed evaluations, however, 
were received from three-quarters of the 
group representing 38 different states. 
In many cases, particularly among the 
supervisors, several other librarians were 
called into conference so that the single 
schedule returned often represented the 
composite judgment of two to ten libra- 
rians. The supervisor of the schools 
department of the Chicago public library 
was so interested that she had the list 
duplicated and secured separate evalua- 
tions from each of 37 high school libra- 
rians in the city. Their judgments are 
reported separately below. With the in 
clusion of the Chicago group the final 
scale is based upon 160 separate sched- 
ules which have been analyzed. It is 
safe to say that these represent the 
judgments of approximately 200 differ- 
ent qualified librarians. Appreciation is 
due to this group of librarians without 
whose professional judgment and willing 
cooperation the scale described below 
could not have been derived. 


Comparisons of Groups of Judges 


The judges varied considerably in the 


number of periodicals concerning which 
they felt competent to express judg- 
ments, from one who ventured to judge 
only 10 to one who evaluated all of the 
118 on the list. The “national” group 


tended to evaluate the largest number, 
the secondary school librarians the small- 
est number, but the differences are not 
marked. The average number evaluated 
by the 123 judges (excluding the Chi- 
cago group) was 91.2 (77 per cent) of 
the 118 on the list. 


The five groups of judges tend to 
agree very well with each other and 
with ‘he composite judgment of the 
entire group on the general average 


value of the 118 periodicals jud+ed. 
The mean judgment of the entire group 
(2.2) is slightly above 2, the rating 
which was defined as “of considerable 
value” on the five-point scale used. The 
supervisors tend toward evaluation 
somewhat lower than the average (2.1), 
the national group somewhat higher 
(2.5). The variability in judgment of 
the different groups is slight, the stand- 
ard deviations varying only from 0.7 
to 0.8. 
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The Resultant Scale. 


Composite and group ratings are given 
in the Scale. Columns 2 and 3 give the 
mean rating for the entire group of 
judges evaluating each periodical, and its 
probable error. The periodicals are ar- 
ranged in order of these mean ratings.* 


The number of judges rating each 
periodical is given in column 4. It may 
be noted that this number varies from 
160, all the judges, who evaluated the 
National Geographic Magazine, to only 
22 who rated Life and Health. The 
next five columns (5 to 9 inclusive) 
give the number of votes under each 
of the code evaluations, 4, 3, 2, 1, or 0. 
The composite of the entire group of 
judgments usually shows substantial 
agreement, altho, of course, individual 
evaluations varied widely on most of 
the titles. There were only six maga- 
zines (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 15) which 
received no votes of 0, “little or no 
value,” and on the other hand only ten, 
including three interpolated ones‘ (*88, 
*89, *90, 101, 109, 114, 115, 122, 124, 
126) which received no votes of 4— 
“virtually indispensable.” Even Col- 
lier’s, which has the doubtful distinction 
of the position at the bottom of the list 
with a mean rating of 0.68, was con- 
sidered “virtually indispensable” with a 
vote of 4.0 by one judge! There are 
105 titles which were given one or more 
ratings in all five possible groups. 

The last five columns (10-14) give 
the mean ratings, similar to that in 
column 2, for each of the five com- 
ponent groups of librarians. On the 
whole there is fairly good agreement 
between these groups on a particular 
title, but there are some exceptions. The 
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Chicago librarians, for example, rate a 
local daily newspaper only 2.25 while 
the other groups value it from 3.34 
to 3.91. One might be tempted to con- 
clude that this represents a critical 
judgment on the particular quality of 
the daily press in Chicago, were it not 
for the fact that they rate the New 
York Times even lower, 1.77! On the 
other hand, they evaluate the Atlantic 
Monthly higher than any other group 
does. Such differences, however, are 
rather exceptional. For the first ten 
on the list there is only a single mean 
group rating less than 3, and that is 
2.97. 


Ten Fundamental Classes 


The average of all the ratings in 
column 2 is 2.17, and their standard 
deviation is 0.72. Using intervals each 
side of the mean of one-half a standard 
deviation, the range was divided into 
ten groups, and class values or weights 
from 10 to 1 assigned to the periodicals 
falling in each group.® 


Interpolated Titles 


A word of explanation should be 
made concerning the nine interpolated 
titles in the Scale, indicated by asterisks 
in classes 6 and 5, for which probable 
errors are not given. It will be re- 
called that the judges were asked to 
suggest the names of additional titles 
deserving evaluations of 4 or 3 which 
were not on the original list of 118. A 
total of 170 additional titles were sug- 
gested, but there were only nine on 
which 5 or more librarians agreed. These 
nine have therefore been added to the 
list, with a suitable adjustment of the 


*It will be noted that the first two on the list, the Readers’ Guide and National Geographic Maga 


zine, with high ratings and small probable aren, stand distinctly apart from the others. he 
nal agazine, 


between the second, the Natio Geographic 


than 7 times the 


probable error of their difference. is tl 
tween two successive periodicals as much as two times the probable error of their difference. 


difference 
and the third, the Wilson Bulletin is more 


In no other case, however, is the difference be- 
While 


the exact position of a periodical in the list, therefore, is not definitely fixed, it is unlikely that it 


would vary more than a few 
160 equally competent judges. 
ten equally 

group, as expla 


his 


low. 


laces in rank, if it were to be redetermined by a pales Group of 
gives additional weight to the decision to group the periodicals 
—, Foups and to assign the same weight or value to each of the periodicals in each 
in 


in 


* Explanation of these interpolated titles is given in a later paragraph. 
*This gives a fair approximation toward a normal distribution, with rather large numbers (some- 
what too large for a normal distribution) of 31 and 28 titles in the two central classes, which are given 


weights of 5 and 6. The 
taining two 
Placement o 
the boundary of the class. There 
more than one class. The class interval, 


probable error. 


d 6 decrease is quite regular in the intermediate classes to the two extremes con- 

riodicals with weight 10 at the upper limit and one with weight 1 at the lower limit. 

a titie within a particular class is not highly valid, of course, particularly if it is near 
is very slight chance, ho ; 

ore ¢ Chaif the standard deviation), is 0.3 

this interval is thus over seven times the probable error, for the lower classes over 

Thus the chances of the actual placement varying from the “true” 


wever, that the pegment is in error by 
i . For the higher classes 
five times the 


lacement by as 


much as a whole class interval are less than one in a thousand in all parts of the scale and less than 


one in a million in the upper part of it. 








Wilson Bulletin for 


mean to fit the incomplete votes received 
for them.® 


Difficulties and Limitations 


A number of librarians expressed 
difficulties in making some of the evalu- 
ations. This was caused in part by the 
fact that some of the titles are of pro- 
fessional magazines for the staff, some 
are distinctly library tools primarily for 
the librarian, while others are primarily 
for the use of pupils. There is much 
overlapping, however, and probably no 
two judges would agree if asked to 
classify the magazines under these three 
headings. Some judges found consider- 
able difficulty in judging these diverse 
groups on a comparable basis, and a few 
omitted the professional magazines en- 
tirely. The fact remains, however, that 
with only limited funds available for 
periodicals, someone has to decide which 
magazines of the three types shall be 
secured for the library. Furthermore, 
the judges were not asked to make their 
evaluations solely in terms of the needs 
of pupils, but for the secondary school 
library as a whole, which presumably 
ought to take into consideration the re- 
quirements, not only of pupils but also 
of administrators, teachers, and libra- 
rians, 

Another difficulty grows out of the 
relative value of different titles in terms 
of curriculum offerings. The school 
with a domestic science department will 
find the Journal of Home Economics or 
American Cookery more valuable than 
one that does not; a similar situation 
will hold for Etude or Musical America 
with reference to work in music; or for 
the Gregg Writer or Balance Sheet with 
reference to commercial work. The 
Chicago librarians rated the Poultry 
Tribune 0.00, and Hoard’s Dairyman 
0.67, but in certain Iowa or Nebraska 
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schools they might be more valuable 
than the Atlantic Monthly. 

New magazines are constantly being 
established, old ones are being discon- 
tinued or merged with others. Even 
when the name is retained, the character 
is often modified materially if not com- 
pletely in a relatively short time. This 
situation will explain the inclusion of 
the new form of Life for example on 
the supplementary list, and its absence 
in the original list based upon library 
holdings last fall. A scale of this sort, 
if it is to have permanent value, prob- 
ably will need revision every few years, 
if not more frequently. 

It is felt that the scale has distinct 
values if it is used intelligently rather 
than slavishly, not only for the evalua- 
tion of existing library collections, but 
as a suggestive guide toward their im- 
provement. Those responsible for the 
selection of periodicals for secondary 
school libraries, particularly when, as is 
usually the case, funds for such periodi- 
cals are limited, can well profit by a 
study of the composite judgments of the 
various groups of librarians who have 
contributed to the construction of the 
present scale. Due consideration, of 
course, should always be given’ to local 
conditions and needs. It is a funda- 
mental principal of the Cooperative 
Study that a school cannot be studied 
satisfactorily nor judged fairly except 
in terms of its own philosophy, its ex- 
pressed purposes and objectives, and 
the nature of the pupils with whom it 
has to deal. 

The scale should be particularly use- 
ful, too, for general library surveys of 
a group of schools where some kind of 
comparative measurement is needed. The 
composite judgment of 160 librarians 
ought, in general, to be distinctly su- 
perior to that of any one individual. 


*Since only votes of 4 and 3 were counted for these titles, the mean is evidently much_higher 


than it would have been had all judges been asked to express their judgments on them. 
113 titles in the —- list which received at least 5 ratings of 4 or 3, the mean was 2.30. 


votes below those of 3 had been eliminated, the 


For the 
If all 
mean would have been 3.42, or 1.12 higher. The 


computed means, based only on votes of 4 and 3, for the nine titles to be interpolated, therefore, 
were each reduced by 1.12 to determine their most probable position in the scale. 


‘Strictly speakin 
but the latter figure 


the proportionate adjustment should be 11.1 per cent instead of 10 per cent, 
urnishes a convenient and satisfactory appropriation. 
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SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF PERIODICALS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



































Number of Mean Ratings of Sub-Groups 
| Ratings of of Judges 
= | 
Sei e 
2s |e | 3 it - ‘ 
ia wis. .iss - oe = se 
iodi 32/2/58 | Es) $issiei2)| 2 
Periodical ss e@i/re@iss & $3 4 3 = 
Or Sa legs iz-| 4 | 3 1) oe! # oie |Z! 0 
Columa I 2 3 4 6 9 10 ll 12 13 14 
1. Readers’ Guide to Periodical ‘ <a 
RASSTRUNTO.  cnccacvcectocecaices 10 «643.94 96.01 157 148 9 0 0 0 3883 3.97 4.00 4.00 3.97 
2. National Geographic Magazine 10 3.86 0.02 160 141 16 3 0 0 3.83 3.89 3.86 3.82 3.86 
3. Wilson Bulletin for Librarians $ 3.53 0.04 157 105 «36 10 6 0 3.81 3.53 3.08 3.73 3.57 
4. Beegktlige — cccccccvcccscccsccces 9 3.48 0.05 57 103 35 10 9 0 3.17 3.42 3.31 3.64 3.89 
5. Current History Magazine .... 9 3.40 0.04 157 86 54 183 2 2 329 3.28 3.54 3.36 3.68 
6. Literary Digest ..........+++- 9 3.39 0.05 159 97 35 21 4 2 833 346 3.29 3.09 3.4¢ 
7. Nature Magazine ......... . 9 883 0.04 158 77 sO 18 3 1 3.36 3.30 3.14 38373 3.24 
8. Popular Mechanics Magazine .. 9 3.32 0.05 158 91 41 15 7 4 367 3.27 3.29 3.64 2.97 
D. GeeMastie cecccccccccscccccsse 9 3.31 0.04 157 76 58 18 5 0 3.40 3.23 3.25 3.82 3. 22 
10. Popular Science Monthly .... 9 3.29 0.05 156 82 49 15 8 2 3.61 3.10 3.23 3.64 3.19 
ll. Readers Digest ...........++- 9 3.28 0.05 159 86 45 18 6 oT 3.47 3.40 3.31 3.46 2.81 
12. Harpers Megazine ............ € 323 0.05 158 68 69 12 $8 1 300 823 277 327 3.62 
13. Daily newspaper, regional 8 3.19 0.06 156 8 35 18 13 4 3.34 3.41 3.77 3.91 2.25 
14. Atlantic Monthly ............ 8 3.16 0.05 159 65 66 17 10 1 2.83 3.14 2.69 3.46 3.57 
RE er re ee rer 8 3.15 0.04 156 62 62 26 6 0 2.83 3.37 3.08 3.27 3.11 
16. Scientific American .......... 8 3.10 0.05 154 58 63 25 6 2 3.17 3.08 3.15 2.82 3.11 
17. Review of Reviews and World’s 
WEEE Saddouvstin tease cccicsecs 8 3.04 0.05 155 55 64 24 ll 1 3.00 2.95 3.23 2.82 3. Le 
18. Subscription Books Bulletin 8 3.03 0.07 147 75 32 -16 iW 7 3.29 2.70 3.00 3.64 3.08 
19. Congressional Digest .......... 8 2.91 0.06 150 55 51 22 19 3 2.71 2.82 2.62 3.18 3.24 
20. New York Times—Sunday only 
(See also No. 85) .......- 7 2.87 0.06 147 5 49 30 15 3 3.22 2.95 2.46 3.50 2.32 
21. Survey Graphic .............. 7 2.84 0.06 142 38 =CséC«61 29 ll 3 2.73 2.72 2.54 3.64 3.06 
Me POON oie oe ccdedccccsiccs 7 2.83 0.06 146 46 48 36 3 3 2.65 3.02 3.00 3.00 2.60 
23. School Arts Magazine ........ 7 2.81 0.06 147 47 43 40 16 1 2.57 2.64 3.08 3.09 3.11 
i | CRs nee bbenebwadens sda 7 2.80 0.06 153 488 S57 23 16 7 3.06 2.49 262 3.36 2.97 
25. American Observer ........... 7 2.73 0.08 100 31 3 2 il 4 2.30 3.02 2.33 300 2.44 
26. Christian Science Monitor 7 2.68 0.05 149 20 77 41 6 5 2.50 2.93 2.62 2.64 2.47 
27. Science News Letter ..... 7 2.65 0.06 131 30 48 31 21 1 2.75 2.43 3.62 3.27 2.42 
Mir, ME bvoas én bdedesececacunme 7 2.58 0.06 147 26 62 F 16 6 234 253 323.69 300 3.72 
29. Social Studies ............++. 7 2.57 0.08 98 20 39 21 13 5 2.35 2.55 2.29 2.88 2.74 
30. Scribmers Magazine .......... 7 2.56 0.06 154 28 65 3 26 4 2.34 2.47 2.15 2.82 3.00 
31. Mnglish Journal .......2002s- 7 2.56 0.06 151 28 62 34 21 6 2.21 2.41 2.54 3.09 2.97 
32. Journal of Nat Educ. Asse. 7 2.56 0.06 141 3 54 29 30 4 250 2.34 3.08 3.00 2.62 
33. Building America ............ 7 2.54 0.08 79 166 «25 ts«OG 19 2 2.89 2.10 2.40 3.29 2.4 
34. Saturday Review of Literature 7 2.5 0.05 157 29 S77 4 2 2 2.17 2.80 32.08 32.91 3.0 
35. Industrial Arts and Vocational t 
PENS." «5 dacpadtevassensesus 6 2.50 0.06 37 i a) | 2 241 249 264 290 2.4 
Oe, SS ecketetueidcdsédceadc cis 6 2.50 0.05 152 18 66 46 18 4 2.47 2.48 2.58 2.46 2.54 
37. Good Housekeeping ........... 6 2.49 0.06 158 23 55 49 18 8 2.83 2.41 262 2.18 2.32 
38. Current Science .............. 6 2.47 0.08 66 8 2% 22 9 1 218 277 3.14 2.67 2.43 
TD. TD. BARD cuccedececcccesaccs 6 2.46 0.06 144 32 38 43 26 5 2.78 2.48 2.29 2.60 2.14 
40. Forum and Century ......... 6 2.45 0.06 147 22 «(56 41 22 6 2.29 2.29 2.42 2.27 2.94 
41. Reading andthe School Library 6 2.44 0.06 137 23 47 = 6©3)—6CU8 5 2.54 3.39 32.70 2.54 2.28 
42. Popular Aviition ............ 6 2.42 0.06 101 18 3% 3 13 3 32 2.66 2.11 3.00 2.04 
43. New Republic ........scceee. 6 2.37 0.07 148 an | a: a ae) i |) eee | ee © A Re Bs 
44. Gohool Life  ...ccccccccccceces 6 2.36 0.07 128 26 37 28 31 6 2.23 2.33 2.77 2.91 2.09 
Gi, TED | det based ohevs ccecnadese 6 2.36 0.06 118 13 42 38 22 2 2.18 2.35 2.10 2.14 2.64 
46. School and Society .......... 6 2.35 0.07 147 3 63 U4 9 194 215 2.23 3.00 2.86 
47. Radio News and the Short 
WED cecdddcdccrpaccseraviued 6 2.33 0.06 118 15 40 34 27 2 2.40 2.19 2.10 2.75 2.44 
GE, FN < cocucvacsvidcerasticenes 6 2.33 0.07 148 2 46 38 2 %&wW i189 «+j%$2£.02 262 2.54 3.06 
49. American Boy ...........+«.. 6 2.31 0.06 148 28 30 38 3 6 261 2.33 1.71 310 2.00 
*50. Q. S. T. (Amateur Radio) 6 2.30 eA 7 3 + 0 0 0 ges Poe ‘ " she 
51. United States News (Wkly) 6 2.25 0.06 122 8 4 4 17 6 2.17 209 236 2.70 2.42 
Ce. BARR |: caneatadsdnadtacdieppdtced 6 2.24 0.05 15 10 S56 S4 2 6 217 338 275 327 224 
53. Better Homes and Gardens 6 2.24 0.04 156 9 50 58 34 5 2.25 2.08 1.92 2.54 2.14 
54. American Home .............. 6 2.23 0.05 135 10 44 52 25 4 2.16 2.28 2.42 2.27 2.13 
55. Popular Homecraft ........... 6 2.23 0.09 61 7 19 9 18 3 2.00 2.44 200 300 2.10 
» a rr eer 6 2.21 eae 12 4 8 0 0 0 ane 
CH. WE wakidcaccicccccssnsses 6 2.21 ose 6 2 4 0 0 0 J ne one 
58. Vital Speeches ........ss+«ss 6 2.19 0.07 96 8 31 33 «9 5 2.35 2.12 2.43 2.25 2.05 
50. Science Leaflet ......ccccceces 6 2.19 0.07 96 ll 29 25 29 2 2.35 1.90 2.00 3.29 2.28 
60. Athletic Journal ............ 6 2.18 0.07 71 42% 2 18 1 2.29 2.24 2.14 41.75 1.80 
“61. Musical America ............ 6 2.17 aoe 10 3 7 0 0 0 04 pve 
62. Clearing House ..........+++- 6 2.17 0.09 76 8 so 2 1 G6 204 218 250 2.57 2.00 


* Interpolated. See explanation in text. 
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SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF PERIODICALS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES—Continued 



































| Number of Mean Ratings of Sub-Groups | 
o Ratings of of Judges 
. 1s 
AP] | lel lal¢ 
ail 3 |§2\358 = | Lo 5 Bei2}213 
eriodical Saifaelreseisy | 3\s 5 = 
Os [Selaaeiz5|4i3|2i1lel glgslelzio 
Column 1 2 3 aa 5 6 9 10 il 12 I3 I4 
63. Careers and Hobbies ......... 5 2.14 0.08 65 4° @ 3B 1 2.00 2.08 2.00 2.25 2.29 
64. School Review ......... 5 212 0.07 132 14 40 36 32 #10 #+421.74 #+%180 200 282 2.67 
65. Education Digest 5 211 0.06 113 4.323 Bi 6 1.89 1.94 190 240 2.47 
66. Arts and Decoration 5 2.09 0.05 139 6 42 55 30 6 182 190 2.36 2.54 2.36 
67. Theatre Arts Monthly 5 2.08 0.06 143 7 49 43 37 7 2.03 2.11 1.85 2.64 2.00 
*68. Annals of American Academy 5 2.07 ai 10 f 8 0 0 0 ‘ae eae bus eee ese 
69. American Girl .......... 5 2.07 0.07 144 18 37 40 3 MW 28 196 186 3808 LS 
70. Occupations .....s.6+0..- 5 2.06 0.08 84 ; S22 9 185 2.00 243 2.57 2.07 
71. Journal of Home Economics .. 5 2.05 0.06 37 14 31 49 © «634 9 1.75 190 292 2.36 2.12 
72. Aero Digest .......... ee wae | foe 88 6 23 31 2 3 1.88 2.00 2.00 214 2.29 
73. Weekly News Review . 5 2.04 0.08 70 6 i334 12 S&S 18.28 tar S88 1.33 
FE, APR vovcccvecccccece. ; 5 2.04 ase 6 1 5 0 0 0 oon oes eee oes eee 
75. Practical Home Economics .... 5 203 0.08 67 6 16 21 22 3 197 228 328 180 28.69 
76. School Activities ........ . & 202 O11 43 4 i120 8 2 208 2.00 200 1.50 2.67 
Wes SD, @hanedadaes bees 5 2.00 0.05 52 7 44 49 «46 6 1.75 1.80 1.92 2.73 2.35 
78. Scholastic Coach dei 5 1.98 6.11 42 1 16 1 iil 4 1.75 2.10 2.25 180 1.83 
79. Dlustrated London News 5 1.96 0.06 135 8 34 460 39 8 1.68 2.16 2.10 2.46 1.81 
80. School Science and Mathematics 5 1.96 0.07 a9 9 22 2 36 4 1.50 1.82 200 2.27 2.33 
Gas . ebevecootaeteeees 5 1.95 0.07 107 5 36 2% 8 10 41.77 2.13 1.50 260 1.80 
Gh PED ded oesevcdcdensee. 5 1.96 0.09 42 2 s 20 10 2 1.54 2.24 1.60 1.67 2.33 
83. Business Week ........ scons? 2 2 eee ee 9 7 «688l—C(‘<‘i kt: COdtié«d«COTCia184 =—2.08 SS 2.13 
84. House Beautiful ......... 5 1.93 0.05 151 4 38 59 44 6 174 179 4.77 200 23 
85. New York Times (Daily) . 5 1.92 0.06 147 10 9 #45 #3 18 j%2.00 187 150 282 LI7 
86. House and Garden .......... 5 1.91 0.05 150 5 4 61 43 S 223: 1238. 18 tee - 287 
87. Consumers Research Bulletin . 5 1.90 0.06 119 5 1 37 39 7 #+1.71 41.80 1.80 2.64 2.00 
*88. Pan American Union Bulletin 5 1.87 6 0 6 0 0 0 
*89. Monthly Labor Review ...... 5 1:87 5 0 5 0 0 0 
Get, Gua chet eet beonsces wis 5 1.87 nike 5 0 0 0 0 ie aa 
OL. VOCREMO — cccccccscee ; 5 186 0.06 146 5 42 46 34 19 41.69 194 41.50 250 1.85 
92. American Cookery ...... ‘ 5 183 0.06 124 7 22 #48 87 «+418 «(183 «#«#1.79 «332.33 +41.50 1.80 
93. L/Iilustration§......... 5 1.82 0.06 139 4 2 50 41 12 1.62 41.90 1.20 2.36 1.92 
94. American Magazine of Art 4 1.97 0.07 88 1 18 39 20 10 1.64 4168 41.78 2.30 1.90 
Sb ED Nec csedcsgesscecccove 4 1.74 0.06 107 1 19 46 3 8 1.62 1.70 150 2.14 192 
96. School Musician . 4 1.71 0.10 61 6 : #2. =e , 198 230. 18 ifs (1 
97. Nation’s Business 4 1.70 0.07 105 3 19 3g 31 138 1.30 1.59 190 2.00 2.40 
98. Nation’s Schools ...... 4 1.69 0.08 78 3 18 3 2 1 4154 41.48 23.338 4167 2.00 
99. American City ...... 4 165 06.07 124 7 21 3 44 #41 4135 #4166 +4173 +308 1.83 
100. Living Age ......... 4 1.64 0.06 131 2 27 #44 38 2 1.28 1.60 183 2.00 1.89 
101. Art Digest ....... 4 1,64 0.07 69 018386 @ 6 1.37 1.523 160 200 233 
102. Gregg Writer ..... 4 1.60 0.07 106 6 18 2 40 16 41.69 4171 214 41.90 0.83 
Ae ere 4 1.59 0.03 187 5 21 40 55 16 1.82 143 1.50 218 1.89 
104. Field and Stream 4 1.59 0.07 1382 2 20 48 56 11 41.57 164 4158 170 1.52 
105. St. Nicholas ........ 4 1.57 0.07 149 10 2 3 46 82 #4172 +4155 4150 4191 1.38 
106. Parents Magazine ... 4 1.54 0.07 134 8 2 9 6CO87:—s—i3Oti«ziz«CSCi«‘«d;«~&S4'«=Csi1.92 «=2.30 S103 
107. American Magazine 4 1.53 0.06 154 8 28 83 538 $2 1.66 1.74 1.46 154 1.08 
108. Leisure = ...eneeeeess 4 1.49 0.07 75 1 9 2 6 1.22 1.62 143 2.14 1.42 
109. Life and Health $8 141 0.13 22 0 2 10 5 5 100 1.56 1.00 2.00 2.00 
110. Congressional Record 3 1.38 0.06 35 6 if 3 44 34 41.14 #%41.21 4142 2.27 = 1.64 
111. Saturday Evening Post 3 135 0.06 150 4 ile 39 61 30 157 4148 #%4108 +4146 1.03 
112. School Management ...... 8 1.88 0.08 81 a a 16 34 #418 1.00 1.24 140 1.50 1.59 
113. Womans Home Companion 3 1.21 0.05 151 2 8 47 SY 8 1.81 41.18 $1238 %Ls 1.00 
114. Ladies Home Journal an 3 1.16 0.05 149 0 9 40 66 34 41.19 41.14 #%41.15 41.46 1.08 
115. Mid-week Pictorial ........... 3 1.13 0.06 90 0 cae 32 2 0.92 1.26 080 144 1.30 
116. Amer. School Board Journal 3 1.13 0.07 99 4 & 17 38 32 O.71 41.06 211 1.50 1.383 
REV. “TOG bce ssindec ccccccse s § 4288 68 108 1 6 8 72 35 1.14 120 1.31 1.36 0.84 
118. Hoard’s Dairyman P 8 130 6.14 38 3 4 13 15 1.00 150 1.14 133 0.67 
119. Balance Sheet ......... 2 1.07 0.09 5 2 ae) on oo!) ee) ee ee ae aS 
190. Pathfinder §§ cecsecec.... 2 1.07 0.07 90 2 7 1 338 S21 O82 1221 1.56 1.20 6.72 
121. MeCall’s Magazine 2 0.99 0.05 147 1 8 31 55 52 0.89 1.14 1.00 1.36 0.76 
122. Independent Woman 2 0.98 0.06 67 0 0 ié 34 17 0.86 1.04 4111 1.00 1.00 
128. Country Gentleman 2 0.96 0.05 134 2 5 26 53 48 0.82 1.00 142 136 0.74 
124. Rotarian ........++++-- 2 0.95 0.07 91 0 10 #18 #30 38 #O<.76 #+%1.36 0.36 0.86 0.80 
125. American Mercury ..... 2 091 0.05 140 2 8 20 55 55 0.66 0.67 1.25 1.09 1.09 
126. Poultry Tribune ee 2 0.89 0.14 2 0 3 6 4 15 0.383 1.00 1.43 1.40 0.00 
BGP. COMMA . cvcsvrvessvesecccccess 1 0.68 0.04 149 1 2 18 86 72 O.72 O.78 0.92 0.82 0.46 


* Interpolated. See explanation in text. 








“The American Library” 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Marie L. Prevost * 





The public library serves the public schools. 
of books in the children’s room of their public library. 


AKEN all in all the American Pub- 

lic Library is a unique institution. 
Allowing for the impact of fact on mod- 
esty it has no complete parallel else- 
where. It has retained more nearly than 
has any other American activity such 
universality of service, equality of ac- 
cess, freedom of choice and tolerance of 
opinion as make for the individual and 
collective progress of “everyman.” It is 
democratic in the primary sense. As it 
is the most successful tool it may also be 
considered the aptest symbol of a de- 
mocracy that is no group’s private 
oyster. It is classless because all classes 
are its domain. It applies no force while 
showing the course of all forces. Its 
only authority is the expert, its only 
functions to enlighten and inform. Here 
“demos” should move in peace, unre- 
stricted among his fellows. To a great 
extent, he does. 


Many children acquire their first love 
One of a series of photo- 
graphs taken at the Newark Public Library by Laura von Schnarendorf for the exhibit. 


An attempt to present in popular 
terms how it came about and to show 
what the American Library is and what 
it offers, is the motive of an exhibit to 
be shown at the Newark Public Library 
in June during the period of the meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion at New York. 

Corridors and walls, upright and hori- 
zontal cases, thruout the whole building 
will be given to the display. Material 
for a complete demonstration would, of 
course, be immense and therefore un- 
showable, so the effort will be to select 
specimens and indicate activities that 
will suggest and throw some light on 
the various aspects and uses of the 
library; in other words, the reason for 
our being. 

The mode of expression will be thru 
models ; large and small decorative maps, 
charts and graphs—flat and in relief; 


* Head Cataloger, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 
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screens, pictures, posters and _ photo- 
graphs; informative printed labels and 
signs; books and lists. The intention is 
to make it understandable to the lay 
mind yet not without interest to the 
professional eye. 

The underlying theme is the demo- 
cratization of the library, the story of 
its passing from private privilege to 
public right with books no longer the 
perquisites of the few but the provender 
of all. The theme—if we continue the 
“provender” metaphor—may be said to 
conclude on the marketing note, with 
mention of the ways for getting library 
wares across thru the years. These 
ways, in the main, have been cumulative 
as well as progressive for the old ones 
are still the basic ones; indeed, as an 
example, there is little yet wrong with 
the cave-dweller’s first invitation, splut- 
tering torch in hand, to “come in and 
read the record of the hunt.” 

Some eight committees of the staff, 
with several federal workers assisting, 
have had the matter under way. Apart 
from those concerned with the general 
activities of planning, installing, and 
collecting materials; and the artistic and 
mechanical ones of model-making, draw- 
ing, and printing, these committees 
cover: history of the library movement ; 
national organization; state and county 
organization; means of support and 
facilities of use; buildings; and book 
and information service. 


Library Dioramas 


The history of American libraries will 
be pictorially dramatized by a series of 
diorama scenes including the presenta- 
tion by John Harvard of his books to 
Harvard College in 1639; the landing 
of books in Newark in the hands of the 
Connecticut colonists as they disem- 
barked in 1666 on the banks of the 
Passaic; Franklin’s Library Company of 
Philadelphia, father of Mechanics In- 
stitutes in North America, in 1731; a 
Newark Subscription Library of 1848, 
traced in an old directory; the first 
American Public Library, as at Peter- 
borough, N.H., faithful in essence if 
not photographic, antedating by sixteen 
years or so the first satisfactory state 
library law; and an interior view of a 
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This Newark exhibit photograph illus- 

trates a typical feature of the Amer- 

ican public library, the open shelf sys- 

tem. Helpful signs guide the reader 
thru the book stacks. 


modern Public Library. These will be 
supplemented by cases or screens, or 
both, giving portraits of early librarians, 
broadsides depicting the various types 
of libraries in historic sequence, and 
charts showing the growth of public 
libraries as evidenced in _ collections, 
circulation, and appropriations. The 
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A poster prepared by staff workers at the Newark Public Library for the exhibit. 
The figures are brightly colored wooden cut-outs. 


Public Library period will be accentu- 
ated by cases portraying a tew indi- 
viduals with indication of the permanent 
contribution of each to our library econ- 
omy. 

National organization will be largely, 
though not entirely, concerned with 
A.L.A. history, buttressed by introduc- 
tion of the Library of Congress, the 
Special Libraries Association, and other 
national library organizations. It will 
probably include a chronology of “Mile- 
stones” thruout the history of the or- 
ganization period; a large ornamental 
screen-map showing the growth of pub- 
lic libraries in Canada and the United 
States from 1876 to the present; another, 
in relief, showing the American library 
influence on other countries particularly 
thru the American Library Association. 
Early stars in our organization history, 
and a few more recent, will be made 
known to the newcomer and brought to 
the remembrance of the old-timer in 
table-case exhibits and broadsides. The 
selection of “great men to praise” will 
tend to fall on those whose influence 
remains in tangible shape. Another case 
will tell the story of education for libra- 


rianship; another will bring out the 
popular interest and value of the Book 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin; 
still others will make a showing of other 
A.L.A. publications. 


The state and county section will use 
New Jersey for its example of state 
wide activities, and the Morris County, 
N.J., Library to show the workings of 
a county system. Drawings will be used 
in illustration. 


Support and use is to be made graphic 
by a wall screen in colored relief show- 
ing the chief groups of persons ..aking 
use of a modern library (Newark, as 
per its statistics) ; with five or six table 
cases, posters, graphs, and colored 
models, driving home budget and main- 
tenance facts in popular fashion. An 
enlarged photostatic reproduction of the 
article on “Salaries of Librarians and 
Other Professional Workers” by Wil- 
liam P. Tucker, appearing in the Wilson 
Bulletin for November 1936, will have 
a table to itself flanked by a poster in 
color proclaiming the fact that the Pub- 
lic Library is the only institution ‘on 
parade” for the public from 9 a.m. to 
9:30 p. M. Problems of storage and over- 
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stock of once popular books and reper- 
cussions from readers’ rules will be 
presented somewhat in the style of a 
comic strip. 


Library Architecture 


Library Buildings will be expressed 
in graphs and pictures, with the model 
of a modern building made to scale. 
The administrative and functional needs 
of the modern library as these bear on 
its planning and construction will be 
spread out in detail. Function as a cause 
of the hang-over of outmoded archi- 
tectural forms will be treated histori- 
cally; and the wisdom, as based on 
modern usage, of discarding or modify- 
ing such forms will be developed. A 
survey of library construction in the 
past ten years will bring out types such 
as the Enoch Pratt Library of Balti- 
more, 1933, the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, 1927, the Los Angeles Public 
Library, 1926, and that of Rochester, 
N.Y., 1936. The last named is being 
used for the model made to scale. Data 
on the newest construction methods and 
materials will be gathered. The primary 
intention here is to show the adaptation 
required in buildings of the future. 

Book service will show the varied 
modes now in use, stressing the most 
successful examples. The following are 
planned: hospital work; service to 
adolescents ; work with the foreign-born; 
housing and administration of special 
collections ; libraries for the blind; serv- 
ice to seamen; service to CCC camps; 
the Little Theatre as touching libraries; 
book truck service in city and country; 
county libraries; open air reading rooms; 
service to shut-ins; children’s work, 
story hours, clubs, visits; extension ac- 
tivities to: settlement houses, play- 
grounds, factories, firemen, policemen, 
business houses; work with organized 
groups, as women’s clubs, child study 
groups, P.T.A., etc.; forum programs; 
work with schools, picture collections, 
classroom libraries, teachers’ rooms; 
radio. A series of photographs, taken 
by Laura von Schnarendorf of New 
York are used here to illustrate the 
variety of services which public libraries 
offer to their users. 
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Information Service will employ four 
cases to clarify “Reference Use of 
American Libraries” by the student, the 
home maker, the business man, the re- 
search worker. Each of these sections 
will give the highlights of its particular 
type of service in practical illustration. 
The business case will indicate library 
use in connection with general informa- 
tion, investments, credits, sales promo- 
tion, directory values, and the decoding 
of cables. Libraries strong in this type 
of service will be given publicity in 
posters. Similar treatment will be ac- 
corded the other sections. Notable ref- 
erence collections and the libraries re- 
sponsible for them will have separate 
treatment in posters. 

In this day when libraries are taken 
as a matter of course and yet in a still 
broad sense under-estimated, under- 
financed and under-used, this attempt 
to scratch the surface of the American 
Library may not come amiss, however 
short it fall of full presentation. 





Model of the Rochester Public Library, 


to be shown in the Newark exhibit. 

The model, incomplete when this photo- 

graph was taken, was made in Newark 

by workers in the Federal Art Project 
of the PA, 








The Ideal Encyclopedia 


By Louis Shores * 


LONG with the Bible and the dic- 

tionary the encyclopedia is the most 
essential part of a library. Housewives 
may harden themselves against the 
agent at the door nine times out of 
ten, but the tenth time they will finally 
concede the possibility that something 
in that ten-volume compendium will im- 
prove Mary’s home work. Librarians 
may preach against sets for small li- 
braries, but in the last analysis they will 
recognize in encyclopedias the backbone 
of all reference work. Weekly literary 
reviewers may develop a knack for 
writing detective stories by running 
down errors in the newest edition of the 
encyclopedia, but in the end they will 
refer to it constantly in the preparation 
of that weekly page. In short, if there 
is one book which is universally knocked 
and needed it is the encyclopedia. But 
to date the knocks have not resulted in 
the formation of very clear needs. 

Survey the opinions of encyclopedia 
users today and you will find the great 
mass inarticulate on the qualities desir- 
able in a household set. There is a 
general feeling that somehow the ency- 
clopedia lends intelligence, refinement, 
and alertness to the family but that feel- 
ing rarely translates itself into home 
use. For that reason, no doubt, so many 
more spurious sets seem to be sold in 
the American home than works of merit. 
Nor is this condition confined to the 
home. For years an army of tramp 
book-leggers has marched from school- 
house to schoolhouse depositing worth- 
less sets for which they have received 
testimonial letters and a subscription to 
ten years of “service” paid for in ad- 
vance. 

To remedy this sityation, three classes 
of critics have worked diligently. Fore- 
most among them have been librarians 
who have offered free advice based on 
accepted book selection principles. In 
1930, the American Library Associa- 
tion launched Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, which thru its appraisals has car- 
ried the name of the A.L.A. to many a 
rural school principal and teacher who 


had never heard of the Association be- 
fore. To S.B.B. much credit is due 
for courageous exposés of worthless 
publications. It is hoped, however, that 
the Subscription Books Committee will 
not permit its reviews of standard works 
to deteriorate into lists of petty date 
and spelling errors, but that rather it 
will formulate from time to time posi- 
tive principles to which librarians can 
subscribe, and by which reputable pub- 
lishers can be guided. Such articles as 
that by Mr. Ward on Children’s Ency- 
clopedias might more frequently find 
their way into the Bulletin. 


Nearly as articulate as librarians have 
been literary reviewers, but not nearly 
so constructive. The reviewer, much 
more of a detective than the librarian, 
only too frequently concerns himself 
with ferreting out misspelled names, in- 
correct dates, “slips that pass in the 
type,” and other minutiae reckoned to 
enhance the reviewer’s reputation for 
scholarship. Whether the reviewer ad- 
mits it or not the model for this type 
of appraisal was fashioned long ago by 
Voltaire in his Philosophical Dictionary 
znd brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion by Willard Huntington Wright in 
his Misinforming a Nation. What the 
literary reviewer contributes positively 
is largely traditional. To him an ency- 
clopedia only too frequently is or should 
be the complete circle of knowledge for 
a graduate of the mediaeval university. 
Only too often the reviewer has looked 
upon the encyclopedia as a _ scholar’s 
rather than as a layman’s aid. 

To a very large extent publishers have 
been influenced by this conception. Re- 
luctantly they have popularized and 
simplified material and adapted their 
methods of selection. But in the last 
analysis the publisher has been forced 
to be practical. Cost of production and 
possibilities of distribution have forced 
him to consider the average rather than 
the exceptional consumer. As a result, 
the publisher has had to begin by asking 
himself first, what can the average pur- 
chaser afford to pay for my prodvct. 


* Director, Library School, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The answer to that question has de- 
termined very largely what the pub- 
lisher could do in terms of authority, 
scope, arrangement, format, and special 
features. Within the limits of his 
budget, the reputable publisher has set 
up standards and endeavored to give 
the utmost in value. Regardless of the 
shady ventures exposed again and again, 
there has always been as there is today 
a solid core of the subscription trade 
interested in improving the quality of 
their product. These publishers, years 
ago, undertook to set up standards and 
regulate the practices within the trade 
thru their own organization and with 
the help of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. But the reputable publisher’s plight 
has not been a happy one. He has been 
between two fires constantly. On the 
one side there has been the intense 
competition of the shady publisher and 
on the other side the withering criticism 
of writers and librarians, which criti- 
cism frequently has had so little con- 
structive to offer. 

To a lesser extent this has been true 
of the librarian’s efforts. No doubt 
many a librarian-reviewer has dogged 
patiently one fact after another thru the 
pages of a standard work hoping for a 
reward in the form of some item of 
misinformation, but such negatives have 
been compensated for by the formula- 
tion of certain standards. These stand- 
ards have been presented in a variety 
of sources in different forms and been 
accepted more or less in the book selec- 
tion divisions of librarianship. But these 
standards have been repeated in library 
schools so uncritically of late that time 
has come for a re-evaluation of the 
criteria themselves. 

Perhaps the most often quoted stand- 
ards are the three cardinal principles 
offered by Miss Mudge in her Guide to 
Reference books,’ and the thirteen tests 
on these three points. The principles 
recognize authority, bibliographies, and 
arrangement as of paramount impor- 
tance, and suggest a systematic check 
of publisher, copyright date, editor, 
general appearance, preface, balance, 
bias, revision, authority, illustrations, 
bibliographies, arrangement, and special 

11936. p. 39-40. 


2 Reference work. 
? Shores, Louis. 


1930. p. 20-1. 
Basic reference books. 
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features. Almost as frequently cited is 
the bibliographer’s approach indicated 
in Dr. Wyer’s? scheme which examines 
in sequence literary, bibliographic, and 
typographic features. Under the first 
head come such points as accuracy, up- 
to-dateness, contributors’ authority, style, 
balance, bias, history of the work, view- 
points. The bibliographic features are 
in succession, arrangement, alphabeting, 
bibliographies, date, cross references, 
maps, illustrations, supplements. Under 
typographic features, paper, type, bind- 
ing, press-work, page make-up, and num- 
ber of volumes are included. 

Several other sets of criteria for ency- 
clopedia evaluation have been developed. 
For example, an excellent outline is in- 
cluded in Miss Adelene Pratt’s little 
book, Encyclopedias; How to Use and 
Evaluate Them, written especially for 
Compton’s. A comparison of these and 
other plans is included in the reference 
text book by the writer published by 
the A.L.A.2 For the present discussion 
it is sufficient to indicate that librarians’ 
criteria classify under five general 
heads: Authority, Scope, Arrangement, 
Up-to-dateness, Format. 


1. Authority in an Encyclopedia 


Librarians’ pronouncements on au- 
thority have only too frequently centered 
around the point of signed articles. Ad- 
mittedly the signature of notable writers 
added considerable responsibility to the 
material in an article at a_ time 
when the encyclopedia was primarily a 
scholar’s tool, but the importance of the 
signature has been minimized today if 
not absolutely vitiated by the practice 
of having an authority sign his name 
to an article which he did not write 
but is willing to approve. There will 
be many librarians agreeable to sacrific- 
ing the autograph under such question- 
able conditions. Further, it may be 
seriously questioned whether an ency- 
clopedia is not squandering its resources 
purchasing big names when the same 
amount of money will buy a greater 
quantity of reliable material adequately 
interpreted for popular consumption. It 
was the New International Encyclo- 


1937. Chap. 3. 
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pedia, an old favorite among librarians, 
which was one of the first with courage 
enough to throw overboard the auto- 
graph standard as hollow and meaning- 
less. The New International found the 
combination of authority and readability 
more desirable than a union of detail 
and dullness. In this criterion therefore 
one cannot help feeling that publishers 
have been slightly misled into expendi- 
tures not warranted by the returns. 


2. Scope of an Encyclopedia 


At the key to the whole situation is 
the matter of scope. Fundamental to the 
conception of an ideal encyclopedia is 
the question, for whom? The encyclo- 
pedia has evolved most gradually from 
the status of a scholar’s tool to the posi- 
tion of a household utensil. One can 
no longer look upon the encyclopedia 
in a democracy as the complete circle 
of knowledge for the medieval scholar. 
Rather, there is decided evidence that 
the encyclopedia must serve the masses 
here and now—that the materials which 
make up the set must be concerned 
with those things vital to the every 
day life of the man on the street. If 
this be the case, what snobbery is it to 
bewail the loss of detail in an encyclo- 
pedia. Indeed, it is sheer redundancy to 
provide the scholar with such a general 
tool. For him there are already so many 
sources which begin where his back- 
ground leaves off. But for the layman 
there are only too few materials on his 
reading level. To this writer, therefore, 
the Britannica’s Fourteenth edition was 
a most enlightened forward step which 
we hope will be only the first in de- 
veloping a ready reference work for 
the layman. 

The next steps are already being 
taken by the school encyclopedia and 
they are in the direction of scientific 
selection. The school encyclopedias have 
determined their scope by the demands 
of the school curriculum. The adult 
encyclopedia would do well to select its 
content on the basis of adult interests 
today, apportioning space accordingly. 
If 100,000 people turn out for a sport- 
ing event regularly, no modern encyclo- 
pedia can afford to ignore sports and 
their part in American life. 

* Horn Book. March 1935. v. 11, p. 93. 
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3. Arrangement of an Encyclopedia 


When it comes to arrangement there 
is a striking divergence of opinion 
among librarians. Today one finds 
two well-defined arrangement patterns 
among encyclopedias. The one favored 
by Britannica and Compton’s tends to 
provide longer articles embracing a great 
number of related topics. Such an ar- 
rangement calls for an index to point 
out the many smaller topics included 
in the large subject article. The other 
pattern, favored by the Americana, New 
International, and World Book, tends to 
provide a short article for nearly every 
topic, and numerous “see” or “dummy” 
references for the remaining topics. On 
the comparative value of these two 
schemes, publishers have been much 
confused by librarians. For example, 
as a professional group we have preached 
the index habit and have had index 
instruction written into school courses 
of study almost from the kindergarten 
up. Yet, Miss Wigginton has found the 
other arrangement more popular among 
American adult readers.* 

Somewhat interested in the problem, 
the writer has compared the facility 
with which both schemes are used by 
high school and college students. The 
studies thus far are inconclusive. There 
does not seem to be a whole lot of time 
saved either way. For example, on a 
hundred questions chosen from a list 
asked in a high school library the index 
was found to be on an average one- 
eighth of a minute faster per question, 
when the users were instructed in both 
the index and cross reference devices. 
When I asked high school students to 
express a preference the class voted for 
the index pointing out that when in 
the case of the cross reference arrange- 
ment it was necessary to look in two 
places, no reference was given to spe- 
cific pages. In other words, though the 
single alphabet appears to be a time- 
saver generally, it is a time-loser on 
such a case as the following, quoted 
from a standard work: 

LONG, HUEY P. 


see 
UNITED STATES 


in which it is necessary to peruse a 
long article in order to find the specific 
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topic dealt with in a few lines. Physical 
difficulties of folioing prevent page cita- 
tion such as is possible with an index. 


4, Up-to-dateness and the Encyclopedia 


We librarians have a way of saying 
that yearbooks keep an_ encyclopedia 
up-to-date. Strictly speaking the best 
the yearbook can dois keep the 
encyclopedia-user up-to-date. As for the 
encyclopedia itself, it suffers the pathetic 
fate of going irretrievably out of date 
the moment it is off the press. The only 
possible exception is the loose-leaf in- 
sertion encyclopedia like Nelson’s in 
which every old page is theoretically 
replaced by a new one as soon as the 
old material is out-dated. Encyclopedias 
with loose-leaf supplements go out of 
date as surely as those with yearbook, 
magazine or other supplements. As yet 
the problem of up-to-dateness is un- 
solved. The methods now employed are 
(1) yearbooks (Americana, New In- 
ternational, World Book); (2) periodi- 
cals (Britannica); (3) loose-leaf sup- 
plements (mostly questionable sets) 
(4) loose-leaf insertions (Nelson’s and 
law and medical reference sets); (5) 
yearly revisions (Compton's, World 
Book). Of these, loose-leaf insertions 
are still the best if encyclopedia owners 
will make insertions punctually. 


5. Format of the Encyclopedia 


The school encyclopedias have led the 
way in format. Illustrations will con- 
tinue to increase in importance. These 
illustrations already dramatic to an ex- 
tent never dreamed of when the first 
static cuts found their way into staid 
circles of knowledge can be expected 
to comprise an even larger portion of 
the text. There will be arrangement 
improvements with a device which will 
incorporate the best features of index 
and cross-reference, perhaps taking a 
cue from legal reference books and 
numbering topics instead of pages. 


The Ideal 


H. G. Wells, who has devoted a sec- 
tion of the chapter “How mankind is 
taught and civilized” to the role of an 


"Work, wealth and happiness of mankind. 


1931; 
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encyclopedia in a progressive civilization 
conceives the ideal as 

“a general summary of thought and knowl- 
edge which will serve as the basis for 
common understandings between specialists 
and for the ideology of education, and so 
become a guiding centre for the intellectual 
activities of mankind.” * 


Such an encyclopedia, Mr. Wells be- 
lieves, must be endowed and perhaps 
sponsored by a great university or by 
the League of Nations. He suggests 
that the alphabetic arrangement of the 
whole work be abandoned, and that we 
return to a classified arrangement of 
material into twelve broad fields, to be 
followed with a dictionary index. On 
this last, Mr. Wells is positive: “Good 
indexing is absolutely essential to an 
efficient encyclopedia.” 
In summary, certain 
trends stand out: 
1. As concerns authority, responsibility for 
articles is being divided between specialists 
who know the subject and interpreters who 
can translate this knowledge into non- 
technical language for the layman, thus prac- 
tically destroying the importance of signed 
articles as a criterion for evaluating encyclo- 
pedias. 
2. Scope will be increasingly determined by 
scientific investigations of the reading inter- 
ests of groups for whom the encyclopedia 
is intended. 


encyclopedia 


3. Arrangement: There is a growing realiz- 
ation that omission of an index may mean 
shorter articles, repetition of information, an 
increased number of “see” references, and 
complicated devices to reestablish broad rela- 
tionships. 

4. Up-to-dateness: The loose-leaf insertion 
is still the most promising device if users 
will cooperate. 

5. Format will change in the direction al- 
ready taken by the school encyclopedias. 


It follows therefore that the ideal 
encyclopedia is not at present for sale 
on the open market. There are, how- 
ever, several splendid sets available, and 
on the basis of criteria established this 
article ventures to make some evalua- 
tions. It suggests, 

I. For School Libraries, buy school encyclo- 
pedias first, certain standard lists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This applies 

(Continued on page 691) 
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Posthumous Papers of Sophronia Tibbs 


Being a Collection of Papers, Reports and Addresses of 
the late Librarian of Biblioville, Inertia County, R.I.P. Edi- 
ted by Herbert Bruncken of the Milwaukee Public Library 


[Eprror’s Nore: Here for the first time 
is gathered together the body of professional 
literature found among the effects of Miss 
Sophror*: Tibbs, who held her post of duty 
as Librarian of Biblioville until torn there- 
from at the age of 95 years by the Grim 
Harvester. Their contribution to library sci- 
ence is self-evident, or should be. She was 
an active member of all associations of li- 
brarians extant during her lifetime, and be- 
fore. Group conscious until her last breath, 
she was called upon te speak before groups 
continually. Her untimely death was at- 


tributed to the Creeping Groups, which crept 
upon her unaware. She spoke generally upon 
the professional aspect of professionalism, 
and it is in this field that her studies are 
most valuable, if at all. Her writings contain 
that glow of librarianship which often burst 
into flame and impregnated her associates. 
This occasionally resulted in a general con- 
flagration so unexpected in the library world. 
Indeed, thru her lifetime she was a Torch, 
and in death the scorch of her personality 
lingers in these works.] 


RESULTS OF ADULTS ON EDUCATION 


Address before Experience Meeting of Senior Roli Top Table Conference 
of Library Project Association Convention at Hick’s Crossing, Ind. 


FRIENDS: 


I feel so like a surgeon demonstrating 
before a college of surgeons a new oper- 
ation for the removal of something or 
other from the body. You must know 
what I mean, because it has been so 
wonderful what we’ve done in Biblio- 
ville with our adults. The difference in 
them has been marvelous. 

We began first by moving a chair and 
table out in the corridor immediately 
in front of the main entrance. It was 
in everyone’s way, of course, and many 
of our best patrons struck themselves 
against it and appeared annoyed. 

But the movement for Adult Im- 
provement could not be stopped by these 
little casualties. We put up a big sign 
reading, “If you’re an adult why not be 
educated?” We placed one of our sub- 
junior workers, grade 2-X, class B4L, 
division XXA in charge, and then 
waited to see what would happen. 

Well, they say Rome wasn’t built in 
a day, but if we could have had Rome 
in our library that day, we would have 
built it. The response to our plea for 
more adults in education was amazing. 
We were thrilled and immediately began 
preparing courses. It was a challenge to 
our professional propinquity. 


Everyone—pages, janitors, and libra- 
rians hustled hither and yon preparing 
courses. In a few hours we had courses 
in steam-fitting, boiler repairing, rivet- 
ing, deep-sea diving, peanut-shelling, 
and house-wrecking. Naturally no one 
had yet asked for these courses but like 
the Boy Scouts, we were prepared. 
When the rush came, the effect of our 
education on adults was stupendous. 


Let me give you an analysis of our 
system so that the future of this great 
movement in libraries may profit by our 
experience. We kept statistics of all 
that happened because, of course, noth- 
ing ever happens without statistics. We 
called our library interviewer “Adult 
Consultant in Charge of Education.” 
No, I believe it was “Charged Adult in 
Consultant Education” or perhaps “Edu- 
cational Charge of Consultant Adults.” 
Anyway, it was something impressive 
about adult education. 

We kept complete records of all who 
enquired about courses, and complete 
courses of all who enquired about rec- 
ords. Last year we “projected” 749 
courses; each course required a mini- 
mum of 20 books, 16 catalog cards, 
44 sheets of paper, 189 clips, 34 pins, 
10 pencils, 1,647 hours, 749 erasers, 


‘6 gallons of glue and salary increases 
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amounting to $1.95. We found that 
by multiplying the erasers by the hours 
and dividing the total by the books and 
courses, after first subtracting the glue 
and paper clips, and taking the square 
root of all, we would have the total 
result of adults on education. 

Of the 5 persons taking courses, 3 be- 
came suddenly indisposed, 1 couldn’t 
find his library card and 27 misplaced 
the books after they got home. Letters 
of encouragement and inquiry were sent 
out to 749 people, which represented 
the total number of courses we had 
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ready and waiting. We enclosed reply 
cards, and received two in reply, one 
wishing us a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year and the other wish- 
ing us a Happy New Year and Merry 
Christmas. 

As you can readily see it has all been 
so worth while. We are carrying on in 
Biblioville, determined with every year 
to increase our statistics so that ulti- 
mately our statistical increase will prove 
beyond cavil that the results of adults 
on education are statistically brain-proof. 


SOME STRAY THOUGHTS ON STAFF MEETINGS 


(Editor's Note: 


Have you ever had stray meetings on 
staff thoughts? Oft at the close of day, 
wearied by the hours of public-help, my 
staff thoughts stray to meetings long 
ago. They have been a rad and staff 
thru all my thoughts of meetings. How- 
ever we librarians may stray, let us ever 
remember our meetings and thoughts. 
No staff thought should ever stray 


A Fragment) 


thru a meeting, or meeting ever stray 
thru a staff thought. Let us forgather 
always at some stray meeting of staff 
thoughts and think of some staff stray 
who has wandered from the fold of 
our meeting and is lost to our thoughts. 
Then, and then only, may we have some 
stray thoughts on staff meetings, or stray 
staffs on thought meetings. 


HOW TO FEEL LIKE A LIBRARIAN 


Paper read but never delivered before the 3d Ward Circle of Ward 
Librarians of Piney Gap, Ark. 


My subject today is “How to feel 
like a librarian,” or “Who’s got the 
Budget?” It’s a very serious subject 
and that is the whole reason why the 
subject is serious and how it feels to 
feel like a librarian. 

To be truly professional, we must all 
have at least three feels. The first feel 
is to feel important, the second is to 
feel serious, and the third is to feel. 
In my study on the professional reason 
for professionalism, I failed to say that 
you can’t feel professionalism without 
being professional, just as you can’t 
eat beans without pork. 

Let me explain. How many of us 
know how it feels to feel like a libra- 
rian? Don’t answer this now, but tell 
it to the attendant next time you get a 
permanent, or leave it at the door on 
the way out. It’s a game they play at 
library schools on Graduation Day. 


When I joined the profession I didn’t 
feel anything. Maybe that’s why I 
joined, who knows? Anyhow, slowly 
and very painfully I got a feeling. For 
awhile I didn’t know what was the 
matter, if at all. Every day in every 
way I was getting more and more feel- 
ing. Feelings were running up and down 
my spine like kittens on the keys. I lay 
awake nights just lying there listening 
to my feelings. 

Then suddenly, one day, all distraught 
with feeling, I actually read an article 
in one of our professional journals. 
Immediately I sat down and wrote a 
testimonial letter to Luther’s Longer 
Lung Cures thanking them for all they 
were doing for the children of Armenia. 


There and then I knew I had the 
feeling of a librarian and oh my dears, 
you don’t know how thrilled I was. 

(Continued on page 687) 








Thoughts While Becoming a Librarian 
By Paul Bixler * 


HIS is a fifth attempt at an intro- 

duction, and I refuse to try any 
further. The truth is that this is simply 
a disconnected discourse, a number of 
ideas thrown together principally be- 
cause they occurred to one individual. 
As a librarian only three years out of 
library school and with only a year and 
a half of active experience, I feel 
limited in whatever I might say to a 
few remarks. 


What Is This Thing Publicity? 


To many honest, clear-thinking indi- 
viduals, among whom librarians are 
automatically included, publicity is still 
a naughty word. Perhaps a _ better 
phrase is “public relations,” first used 
by such shrewed and imaginative men 
as Ivy Lee and Edward L. Bernays. 
Methods of publicity are essentially 
methods of dealing with the public, of 
getting public favor, of showing an in- 
stitution to be friendly and human. 
These methods go well beyond posting 
notices on a bulletin board or effectively 
arranging a display. They take special 
training and experience. Why should li- 
brary executives be expected to know 
the best ways of wooing or soothing the 
public any more than they know best 
how to conduct a case for their library in 
a court of law? Why should not a pub- 
licity consultant sit in on any library 
meeting designed to formulate public 
policy *—or if this seems radical or in- 
adequate why should not the library 
hire for its publicity work someone with 
newspaper experience and then listen 
to him on the subject of public rela- 
tions? 

* Librarian, Antioch College Library, 


I wonder if the average librarian 
realizes what adequate publicity will let 
him in for.?, Adequate publicity means 
laying all the cards on the table. It 
means justification of existence. It 
means disagreement with government 
officials. It probably means open battles. 
And it certainly means criticism, both 
fair and foul, in the public prints.* But 
it also means in the end getting one’s 
proper desserts. 


Publicity has come a long way since 
the time when it was merely advertis- 
ing’s poor relation. In the next decade 
the general attitude toward propaganda 
and public opinion is due for a decisive 
and intelligent change. Public relations 
counsels will increase their influence on 
public policies, and with their added re- 
sponsibility, will grow in integrity. I 
see no reason why libraries should not 
participate in this considerable develop- 
ment. 


The Woman Question 


From hints here and there in library 
literature I gather that among some of 
the males in the profession there is a 
certain amount of unrest. “Too many 
women.” (It would make a good refrain 
for a popular song, if you only added, 
“So I came back to you.”) I also recol- 
lect that the first professional confidence 
that was ever poured into my ear came 
from a lady librarian, who lamented that 
“the men got all the good jobs.” 

Ladies, of course, don’t write para- 
graphs like these. They don’t smoke 
pipes. They don’t fight with their fists. 
And they never any more wear stiff 
bosoms. But I see nothing in all this 
to bring tears. If, as against men, 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
1The problem for college and university libraries is not so far reaching. 


College library publicity 


might be called simply “college relation’’; principally it should mean making friends among students, 


faculty, and alumni, and informing as many in these 
library. For the college librarian, Mr. Guy R. Lyle ’ ) f 
Yet even with this help, the college or university librarian may often 


Library Publicity. 


eye as possible of the needs and services of the 


as written a Bible of methodology in his College 
rofitably talk 


over his problems with his institution’s publicity consultant, wherever that person is intelligent and of 


some training and experience. 


2 That the proposed monthly publicity service from the office of the A.L.A. has not yet attracted 
enough subscribers to make it a fact may negatively indicate that he does! 
SA od, but still rare, example of what I mean will be found on the editorial page of The 


Saturday Review of Literature for December 12, 


is a small sign that the im 


was first noted, another editorial from a different point of view in t 


1937) is again indicative of the same truth. 


1936. 
rtance of libraries is beginning to be “ew May as a hard fact. 


Whether fair or foul, the criticism, I believe, 
Since this 
e same magazine (January 16, 
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women librarians show inferiority—a 
dubious belief in my opinion—the cause 
cannot be laid to their physical weak- 
ness, insidious character, or original sin. 
The cause is being cured, I believe, as 
rapidly as may be. 

Once upon a time libraries had to 
hang for support to the coat-tails of the 
nearest rich man (preferably Andrew 
Carnegie). Today the situation is re- 
versed, and if the rich man wants to 
hang to the library’s coat-tails—well, 
that’s not a bad idea! * 

More and more the public library 
depends for its support on government 
and on public opinion. More and more 
it draws close to the people it is de- 
signed to serve. Its growth is from a 
semi-public to a truly public institution, 
and we may well place this fact against 
the background of the recent enormous 
increase in public interest in all things 
political and economic. 

There is reason to believe that if 
America solves enough of her problems 
to prevent revolution, she will do it 
politically, in the good American tradi- 
tion. And this is why the public libra- 
rian, serving in his way station at the 
side of the main-travelled road and 
handing out the bread of information, 
ought to be politically sophisticated. He 
should know what to say when the pub- 
lic spotlight is on him, and he should 
be able to resist the pressure of fascism 
and fend off the cries of communism 
without weaseling and without crying 
for help. 

How do women show in the political 
realm? Briefly, not to the best advan- 
tage. I am not forgetting, however, that 
the men have not appeared any too well 
themselves, or that women have had 
only a few years in which to grow wise. 
And women can learn if they wish to. 

But they may set such remarks as 
these aside as so much quibbling. 


Books Are to Be Reviewed 


That more librarians do not review 
books always astonishes me. Everything 
favors such practice. No training for 
the newspaper or magazine review is 
better than the writing of annotations— 
in which the essence of a book is dis- 
tilled to capsule size. Most reviewers 
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would envy the librarian his advance 
information about publication and his 
reference material so close at hand. 
Why then is he so less than pre-eminent 
in the field? Are his opinions valueless 
or his prejudices non-existent? This is 
impossible. 

Stephen Leacock’s horseman riding 
off in all directions, I am convinced, 
was a figure drawn expressly for the 
edification of the peripatetic librarian. 
How does this librarian retain his sanity 
or his intellectual self-respect without 
cultivating a small segment of the 
world’s knowledge for himself? How 
better could he strengthen his power 
of cultivation and more happily enjoy 
it than by reviewing an occasional book 
on the subject he has made his own? 


Along the Intellectual Front 


Every January first newspapermen 
hash over the previous year’s chief 
events and economists predict the com- 
ing year’s financial troubles. Early in 
the spring appear the yearbooks—well 
considered reviews by journalists, his- 
torians, and critics in every field. But 
where, except in incidental footnotes, 
has anyone ever reviewed man’s yearly 
intellectual progress? 


Here is an idea worth the time and 
effort of some brilliant member of the 
library profession—preferably a univer- 
sity librarian who has access to all the 
latest learned literature and who might 
check his impressions by contact with 
specialists in every field. An initial arti- 
cle might be as long as 10,000 words; 
successive articles, building on the first, 
might be half that length. Skillfully 
done, such a review would give every 
librarian who read it a grip on intel- 
lectual developments which he sorely 
needs; moreover, it might cause the li- 
brary periodical which printed it to be 
read by individuals outside the profes- 
sion. 

The various branches of learning do 
not advance steadily nor all of them at 
the same time. Such an article as I 
have in mind might dismiss certain 
fields in two or three paragraphs. It 
would save itself for the highlights, tak- 
ing its cue from the fact that new 


*If this notion embarrasses anyone in a public library, he may at once dismiss it by noting that 


the writer is a college librarian. 
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knowledge and new intellectual interests 
make themselves first known in the 
magazine article, and that the general 
acceptance of new knowledge often dis- 
closes itself in changing educational cur- 
ricula. It would call for a strong critical 
mind since not all research is of equal 
value. It would conceive of knowledge 
as a growth, and in each field would 
indicate the state of that growth and 
the state of its general acceptance. This 
begins to sound like a great deal, but it 
need not be, at least in the writing; 
what the reader wants is an indication 
of the way the wind is blowing. 


Perhaps you are wondering what [| 
mean by highlights. Here are some cur- 
rent examples: 


Psychiatry, in particular its recent growth 
in medical education. 

The major revolution in mathematics, re- 
flected in changes in its education, in its 
relation to the social sciences, and in “statis- 
tics.” 

Propaganda, public opinion, and control of 
communication, in the social sciences. 

Consumer cooperation. 

“Functionalism,” and what Sheldon Cheney 


lumps together under the term “industrial 
design.” 
Social security. (As in other  social- 


scientific subjects, distinction must be drawn, 
of course, between the enormous fact of 
social security—laws, organizations, etc.—and 
discussion of theories and principles by social 
scientists; it is the latter which interests us 
here.) 


Is this list a sound barometer of what 
one might expect from such an article 
currently written? I’d like to think so, 
but I can’t be sure. All I know is what 
passes over my desk in a small college 
library. 


Attention: Mr. Wilson 


So great is the convention of the New 
Yorker among the modern intelligentsia 
that merely to mention it these days is 
enough to cause an anticipatory smile. 
Perhaps not so many of these same in- 
telligentsia are aware of certain serious 
values in the magazine or that wherever 
these values appear there will be found 


5 Librarians } 
are not yet included in The Book Review Digest. 


now engaged in daily or weekly reviewing, The New Yorker's boo 


a peer among general book reviewers. 
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also one of the most consistently liberal 
attitudes in the periodical field.® 

From a recent examination of the 
magazine files for 1936, I should put 
the number of articles factual and broad 
enough to demand indexing in the Read- 
ers’ Guide at fifty. This is a conserva- 
tive, not to say reactionary, estimate. 


Suppose we exclude from the year’s 
accumulation the humorous and fictional 
pieces and those too purely local to in- 
terest other than New Yorkers. What 
is left? Well, there are several personal 
experience stories, which if they ap- 
peared in Harper's or the New Republic 
would rate indexing without a qualm. 
There are excellent biographical sketches, 
in the department called “Profiles,” on 
Elihu Root, Elliott Humphrey, Hitler, 
James B. Conant (where will you find 
any other sophisticated personal sketch 
of Harvard’s president?), Louis Mayer, 
George Biddle, H. R. Luce, and Father 
Divine. There are historical articles on 
Parson Weems, P. T. Barnum’s second 
wife, ex-Governor Selzer, Rear Admiral 
Hobson, and the Grover Cleveland cam- 
paign. There are a number of feature 
articles under the general heading, “A 
Reporter at Large.” And though it 
deals almost wholly with local material, 
there is the very occasional “The Way- 
ward Press,” easily the best critical 
estimate of daily journalism® to be 
found anywhere in the United States. 

For the last and most important sec- 
tion, I put down “Onward and Upward 
With the Arts.” Just for the record, 
here is a list of the articles in that 
sporadic department: 

“Simplified Spelling,” by H. L. Mencken. 

“Municipal Onomastics,” also by Mencken. 

An article in two parts on the proposed 
(by Congressman Sirovich) department c: 
Science, Art, and Literature to be presided 
over by a cabinet secretary. 

“Elsie Dinsmore,” by G. B. Stern. 

“Poetesses in the Parlor” (literary history) 
by Louise Bogan. 

“The Ready-Made House,” by Lewis Mum- 
ford. 

“Model T” (so popular it was reprinted 
by itself in book form.) 


enerally must be well aware of this periodical’s book selection altho its comments 


ssibly for John Chamberlain, who is not 


Except 
critic, Clifford Fadiman, is without 


® See the two articles on last fall’s election (November 14; p. 86-9) and on the Mrs. Simpson case 


(December 19; p. 35-8). 
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An historical article on sermons by Dean 
S. Jennings. 

“The Billboard.” 

“Culture on the Hoof,” an article by Gilbert 
Seldes surveying some of the audiences he 
has lectured before. 


There is not an article but that would 
be called for several times a month in 
any large public library if one had any 
way of tracing its appearance. 

Are there librarians who remember 
the Smart Set in its heyday? The title 
of .Wright’s and Nathan’s and Menck- 
en’s magazine was against it as was 
also its cheap format. Yet it printed 
literature, and today is becoming useful 
in the writing of criticism and American 
literary history. Where can one consult 
it? According to the Union List of 
Serials, no library has a complete file, 
and only four hold a file that might be 
called decently adequate. Two years 
ago there appeared The Smart Set 
Anthology, but of course this is incom- 
plete and in the bargain misses the flavor 
of the periodical. 

Not a parallel case? Well, no, not 
quite, but it may suggest something. 
There must be many libraries today 
that subscribe to the New Yorker. And 
not without honor, for though the maga- 
zine is respectable and nicely printed, 
its stapling is, to say the least, unsub- 
stantial. But why should it not be 
indexed ? 


The College Library 


It seems to me that the college library 
—with the establishing and organizing 
of alumni service, dormitory libraries, 
browsing rooms, and “Friends of the 
Library”—is at present largely engaged 
in picking up the loose ends left dan- 
gling by the rest of the college educa- 
tional system. This reaching out by the 
library into new fields is valuable and 
needed doing if only to wake the college 
to the direction in which it has been 
drifting. Yet when the library has in 
this way increased its prestige, when 
it has made the whole of the college 
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community more dependent on it, and 
when in general it has proved its in- 
dispensability, then it will be time to 
turn—or to return—to its primary pur- 
pose, the saving of intellectual souls. 


Book service to the faculty should be 
the heart of a properly organized col- 
lege. If the faculty is reached person- 
ally and intellectually in any properly 
organized educational system, the stu- 
dents should be also. Speed the day 
when the library building is adequate, 
the librarian the best informed man on 
the faculty, and the book budget he 
administers large enough to provide end- 
less meat and stimulation for his col- 
leagues. 


SOPHRONIA TIBBS 


(Continued from page 683) 


Until you’ve had that feeling you can 
never know what it is to be a Yale 
Professor. 

So many have asked me: “Miss 
Tibbs how can one feel like a libra- 
rian?” The answer is, that some are 
born with it, some have it thrust upon 
them and others catch it on the way 
home from prayer-meeting. It’s the 
sort of thing that creeps out from under 
the snow in spring; the sort of thing 
that you hear squeaking in the water 
pipes at night; the sort of thing that 
oozes out of a can of suppressed prunes. 

You either get it, my dears, or you 
don’t. If you do, there is nothing more 
to expect; if you don’t, you'll always 
be regarded thru life as a human being. 
This is the tragedy of those who have 
not caught the glory and the glow, the 
glamor and the gleam of Union Serial 
Lists and Inter-Library Loans. 


Until you feel like a librarian feels, 
you can’t of course know the reason 
for Grape Nuts. When that ineffable 
feeling possessed me I fainted dead 
away. Somehow I’ve felt dead away 
ever since. Unless you have that “dead 
away” sensation all the time, day and 
night, you have not learned to feel like 
a librarian. I thank you. 








Gratia A. Countryman 
By Genevieve M. Casey 


[When Miss Countryman, after 


long and distinguished service, 
announced her retirement this 
year from the librarianship at 


Minneapolis, the students of the 
Library School at St. Catherine’s 
College called at the Minneapolis 
Public Library to pay their re- 
spects and say farewell. This 
graceful portrait of Miss Coun- 
tryman was written by one of the 
visiting students.—S. J. K.] 


HE met us in the clean, 

shabby entrance hall of the 
library—a stocky, little wom- 
an of about sixty, in a dull 
purple dress. We had heard 
Miss Countryman’s name 
mentioned many times.. We 
knew of her long record of 
achievement at the Minneapo- 
lis Public Library. We had 
been told of her determina- 
tion to retire from librarian- 
ship toa chicken farm, “while 
she was still wanted,” there to read 
all the things she had not had time 
to read in a lifetime lived with books. 
Somehow, our minds had conceived the 
picture of a papery, bookish, old woman 
—one who exudes a faint, refined rustle 
of artificiality and a brittle graciousness. 


In Person” 


And then the real Miss Countryman 
was extending a vigorous, capable hand 
to us. She was as serene as a woman 
in her own impeccable home. As she 
explained to us her plans for our visit, 
we noticed that the room we stood in 
was spacious and clean. A vase of 
chrysanthemums on the long desk 
brightened the dark wood and filled the 
room with a faint spiciness. It was an 
oid building, Miss Countryman ad- 
mitted, but she was not sure that she 
would not design a new library in much 
the same way. Of course, the library 
in New York was different, Baltimore’s 
was different, and so was the Univer- 
sity of Chicago library, but there were 
things to be said for this old plan. 





GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN 


She led us into a reading room where 
all sorts of people sat about at tables. 
Oh yes, they did lose a few books a 
year, quite a few—about two hundred— 
but what were two hundred books a 
year, compared to the service rendered 
by open shelves in this room. We agreed 
with Miss Countryman. She had a warm 
vital smile that made us want to be 
convinced. When we asked her where 
she bought her equipment, she smiled 
in pleased pride. “Oh, we make all our 
own furniture in our own carpenter 
shop. We have an excellent group of 
men down there.” For several minutes 
she spoke of different designs for library 
equipment. She knew surprisingly much 
about architecture. It was a hobby of 
hers, she said. Conducting us thru the 
various rooms, she pointed out several 
pieces of unusual furniture. She did not 
mention that she herself had designed 
them all. Miss Countryman has been 
known to stop in a tour of a library, pull 
a tape measure from her pocket and 
take the exact dimensions of some par- 
ticularly desirable article of furniture. 
Neither was she one to endure make- 
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shift craftsmanship. In one of the rooms, 
a novel and apparently satisfactory filing 
case stood empty. The librarian in charge 
of the department remarked that it was 
not in use because one of the strips of 
wood was darker than the rest of the 
case. 

As we visited each department, Miss 
Countryman introduced us to its head 
librarian and withdrew. A rare self- 
effacing quality seemed to characterize 
her leadership. It made us realize that 
cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee need not be based upon mutual 
distrust. She respected her workers— 
the woman who scrubbed her floors, the 
men who worked in the bindery, as well 
as her highest paid assistant. They 
were, all of them, absorbed in a big 
work, the giving of the best in civiliza- 
tion to people. “I have a wonderful 
staff,” she said warmly, again and again. 
“They are, each one, doing exactly what 
they want to be doing. They are all 
handpicked. That feeling of security and 
loyalty is a wonderful thing.” 


Relationship with Staff 


It was in the bindery that her rela- 
tions with her staff were most apparent. 
The Minneapolis Public Library binds 
all its own books. High up on the top 
floor, in a big room, largely windows, 
the shop has been placed. There were 
about thirty workers, men and women, 
all of whom Miss Countryman called by 
first name. Lovely, clean, happy girls 
sat on high stools sewing sections of 
books together. It was tedious work, 
their employer admitted, but the girls 
took turns at it, a week at a time, so 
it was not too tiresome. She asked one 
girl to explain the sewing and remarked 
upon her careful work. She said that 
one of the things she most enjoys is 
watching the skill with which these 
workers use their hands. Oscar, the 
foreman, went about with us, beaming 
from ear to ear. He led us to where a 
white-haired old German was binding 
a large book on a lovely, polished wood 
table. Amazed, we saw that there was 
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not a rough piece of furniture in the 
shop. The old man had spread a news- 
paper on the table to protect it as he 
pasted from a pot steaming on a little 
stove at his elbow. As quickly as pos- 
sible, he folded the paper away out of 
respect to Miss Countryman. His big, 
square fingers worked quickly and 
surely, while in broken English he ex- 
plained the process of book binding. 
One felt that he lived in a little wooden 
house with his fat, German frau and 
ate warm Kaffeekuchen for breakfast— 
a well ordered man. Miss Countryman 
complimented him upon his fine crafts- 
manship, and he responded with a dig- 
nity one seldom sees. In one sunny 
corner, a young boy was matching sheets 
of buckram to the colors on a book 
jacket. Miss Countryman explained that 
instead of buying large rolls of cloth 
in the same color, she buys bright rem- 
nants of different colors, to “make it 
interesting for the men.” When a new 
book comes into the library, its jacket 
is filed away, so that if the book must 
be rebound, the men can match the 
colors of the binding to the colors on 
the jacket. 

At Miss Countryman’s request, Oscar 
led us to a stack of finished books. They 
contained music copied by hand by 
W.P.A. laborers. Enthusiastically, our 
hostess spoke of the excellent help given 
her by the W.P.A. workers. It was re- 
freshing to hear this much maligned 
class spoken well of. We wondered if 
these W.P.A. workers were unusual or 
whether the explanation lay in Miss 
Countryman’s unusual ability to draw 
the best from people. 

We left the bindery by a short, steep 
flight of steps. One of the men preceded 
Miss Countryman down the steps to 
open the door below. She paused a 
moment at the threshhold and said 
softly, “You stay here, Dave, and catch 
anyone who falls down.” She smiled 
at him in her peculiarly vital, under- 
standing way and he, a bit bewildered 
by her order, grinned valiantly back. 
She came only to his shoulder, but as 
she passed him we somehow got an 
impression of regal height. 








A Reconstruction Era for the Public Library 
By Hilah Paulmier* 


EEDLESS to say, the time for public 

libraries to prepare for the struggle 
with budget officials thru which they will 
have to go in order to obtain increased appro- 
priations with which to replenish depleted 
book stocks, to restore to former levels 
salaries that have been cut, and to obtain 
increases in salaries for low paid employees 
to enable them to meet the rising cost of 
living; is before the depression is over—not 
afterwards. Other public institutions which 
have suffered from decreased appropriations 
during the depression are going to exert 
every effort possible to obtain larger funds. 
In fact, even now, organizations such as 
teachers’ associations are beginning to de- 
mand that their salaries be restored to pre- 
depression levels as soon as city funds permit, 
and that they be given increased appropria- 
tions with which to carry on their work. 
Librarians, still the backward professional 
group, as far as working for adequate financial 
support is concerned, are going to fall far 
behind other institutions which depend upon 
public funds for their support, if they don’t 
“watch out.” 

We librarians are sometimes prone to feel 
that the teachers, who depend upon the co- 
operation of the public library to support 
their program of educational work, have been 
sO grasping in working for better salaries for 
themselves—salaries which have, in most com- 
munities, increased greatly since the depression 
which occurred shortly after the end of the 
World War—that there is little left for the 
members of their sister profession, the libra- 
rians. The writer feels that the old adage: 
“The Lord helps those who help themselves,” 
might well be adopted as a slogan for every 
library staff association or organization in the 
country. If the teachers have fared well in 
obtaining adequate salaries for themselves, it 
is largely because they fought for their salary 
increases with continuous, everlasting courage 
and persistence. Often when forward-looking 
members of library staffs have tried to bring 
this matter to the attention of their fellow 
workers, they have been told: “But teachers 
outnumber librarians so greatly.” It seems 
to the writer we shall have to overcome 
this attitude if we are to win proper recogni- 
tion as a profession. If we have never really 
tried our utmost—and how many library or- 
ganizations have ever adopted the dogged 
persistence of the teachers—how do we know 
what we could accomplish if we really made 
the supreme effort? True enough—“in num- 
bers there is strength,” but, sometimes quality 


supersedes quantity; we refer to the quality 
of courage and persistence that we might 
adopt. The writer is reminded of one staff 
association which did have a strenuous salary 
campaign that was the “real thing” in organ- 
ized effort, and which, at that time, won sub- 
stantial salary increases for the staff. 

The first step, then, for us librarians to 
take, is—honestly to take stock of our defects 
as a professional group, of the reasons why 
we have failed in the past to keep step with 
other public institutions in obtaining adequate 
financial support. Having recognized our 
failings, we can then take steps to correct 
them and to forge ahead to a “place in the 
sun” for our profession. 

In a previous paragraph we have touched 
upon our defects which are: our timidity, our 
fear of being “unprofessional,” etc., and our 
failure to be “quick on the trigger” to take 
advantage of every suitable means that we 
might use to further our cause. Having 
taken this inventory of reasons for failure in 
the past, we can then proceed to correct our 
defects by changing our methods if necessary, 
and by an increased effort to reach our goal 
of adequate financial support for our work 
and our workers, and a fair recognition of the 
importance of our profession. 

What are these efforts by which we might 
make a greater effort to reach our goal? 
First of all, there is, of course, the necessity 
for continuous, forthright publicity. The past 
has taught us that publicity that is timid and 
spasmodic is not effective. Recently, there 
have been many discussions of publicity 
methods in library publications. The writer 
feels that it might be abundantly helpful in 
improving our own publicity methods if we 
would make a thoro study of the publicity 
work of organizations which have been suc- 
cessful in budget campaigns; as, for instance, 
the teachers’ associations. A glance at any 
city newspaper reveals the excellent publicity 
given to the work of the public schools. 
Much of this must be the result of well or- 
ganized publicity work on the part of the 
teachers. Could we not profitably study these 
methods of the teachers’ organizations, and 
request those in charge of the publicity work 
to address and advise our staff associations? 
Moreover, in this day and age, when even the 
church, presumably a conservative institution, 
has found it necessary to adopt twentieth 
century advertising methods, might it not 
be well for us to make a study of the modern 
advertising methods used by various institu- 
tions, and also by business concerns? We 
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must adopt modern publicity methods if we 
are not to be lost sight of. 

A library staff association in a large city, 
which is wisely beginning now to map out 
its book and salary campaign for its 1938 
budget, is planning a month-by-month method 
of organization. That is, it plans to devote 
one month to organizing and starting on its 
way the newspaper publicity; another month 
to investigating and getting in touch with the 
influential organizations in the community; 
another month to getting in touch with influ- 
ential citizens; and a month to interesting 
the general public—especially the library card- 
holders—in the forthcoming campaign. Then, 
the remaining months, with all these methods 
organized and ready to put into action, will 
be devoted to the actual library budget cam- 
paign, to continue until the budget is signed. 

The writer, who took part in a successful 
salary campaign several years ago, has a firm 
belief, as a result of past cxperience, that 
outstanding organizations and influential citi- 
zens, and the general public as well, are 
interested and will help us if we ask them to 
do so. We haven't begun to use the resources 
that might aid us in a budget campaign. We 
sometimes hear our fellow workers say, “But 
the public and the city officials do not consider 
us a necessity; they consider us a luxury.” 
We believe this is a mistaken, defeatist atti- 
tude that we must overcome, and the sooner 
we overcome it, the better. In one large 
city, when budget cuts made necessary the 
temporary closing of the small branches of 
the library, the people indignantly demanded 
of the city officials that these branches be 
re-opened. 

Recently, in a certain city library, an as- 
sistant helped a prominent physician who is 
influential in the community as a well-known 
professor on a medical college staff, obtain 
a book he needed. The doctor said to the 
assistant who charged the book: “By the 
way, do you librarians ever get a raise in 
salary?” In this same branch a book was 
recently received thru the mail, anonymously 
presented to the library. In the book was a 
little slip of paper on which was written: 
“Has your appropriation been cut again? 
Could you use this book?” Our readers are 
ready to help us. We don’t begin to attempt 
to use their help. 


On library staffs there are young people 
with writing ability, and young ideas, and a 
“publicity bent,” who are anxious to help. 
Might we not profit by encouraging them to 
express themselves and to develop their ideas? 
In our children’s rooms, might it not be 
helpful to interest the parents in the library’s 
service to children; in its valuable work in 
helping to keep the children from the streets 
in after school hours, with the story hours, 
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clubs, etc.; and in influencing the children 
profitably to use their leisure time, thus taking 
an important part in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency? Why shouldn’t libraries, every- 
where, organize parent-librarian associations, 
similar to the parent-teachers associations, 
to work for a fair recognition of the library’s 
importance in the community, and to insist 
upon adequate funds to advance its work? 
The organization of citizens committees to 
aid the library is also important. 

The time is ripe, now, for public libraries 
everywhere to begin to organize their recon- 
struction work. If we hesitate and fail to 
keep step with other public institutions in this 
respect, we ourselves will be at least partly 
to blame if we do not receive a fair share of 
increased appropriations as public funds be- 
come more plentiful, after the depression has 
become a thing of the past. 


THE IDEAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(Continued from page 681) 
from elementary school thru junior col- 
lege for the following reasons: 


(1) Authority in school sets like 
Compton's and World Book is 
excellent. Readability is distinctly 
superior, as are general attractive- 
ness manifested in page make-up, 


illustrations, style, legends and 
captions. 
(2) Scope: Selection of materials is 


based on scientific study of cur- 
riculum as well as of young 
people’s extra-curricular interests. 

(3) Arrangement: Compton’s and 
World Book represent the two 
different arrangement patterns at 
their best. Altho Compton’s in- 
dex is less extensive, its form 
and placement are better than 
Britannica's. Likewise World 
Book has succeeded in improving 
the “see reference” device by a 
series of related topics at the 
ends of articles. 

(4) Up-to-dateness: Because of fre- 
quent revision at least once a 
year, the school encyclopedia no 
matter when purchased will never 
be more than a few months old. 

(5) Economy: ‘rhe school encyclo- 
pedia can be purchased for con- 
siderably less. As soon as funds 
permit, Americana and Britannica 


should be added. 
II. For Public Libraries: Americana, Bri- 
tannica, Compton's, and World Book. 
III. For Senior Colleges, University and Re- 
search Libraries: Americana and Bri- 
tannica. 








Movie Books for the High School 
By Richard James Hurley * 


UPPOSE all those people who attend the 

movies frequently also used your library 
frequently. You would have to install traffic 
officers and put out an “SRO” sign an hour 
after opening. But the reverse is true. Many 
movie-goers are nonreaders and pass us by. 
So if they won’t come to us we must go 
to them and one of the methods of doing 
this is to have a “movie corner” with a 
shelf of movie books in your library. You 
won't need a long shelf or more than one 
because “movie” books are favorites in cir- 
culation. 


The following list of 104 books and plays 
that have appeared in the movies within the 
last two years (approximately) will serve as 
a guide. The list is alphabetic by the title 
of the book. The “J” stands for junior high 
school. Otherwise the reading level is senior 
high or adult. “F” is, of course, fiction with 
the other Dewey Decimal numbers represent- 
ing the following: 822, 812,821—plays; poetry; 
920—biography; 915, 916—travel; 940, 973— 
history. The description tries to give key 
words. The list is primarily designed as 
an approach. It is formulated to “enrich” 
our service to our public which is badly in 
need of guidance in movie selection and 
stimulation in book reading. 

Little women. U.S.—girls. 


J F 

Anthony Adverse. Europe. F 
Mary of Scotland. ee 
81 


Louisa ALcoTT, 

Hervey ALLEN. 

MAXWELL ANDERSON. 
history. 


Maxwett Anperson. Winterset. U.S. 812 
M. R. Anprews. Perfect tribute. U.S.—Lincoln. F 
ames Barrie. Little minister. Scotland. F 
AMES BarRIE. uality street. England. 822 
AVID BELASCO. eturn of Peter Grimm. U.S. 812 

Hirarre Betroc. Richeliew. France—history. 920 
Rupotr_ Bester. Barretts of Wimpole _ Street. 
England—Browning. 822 


Eart D. Biccers. Seven keys to Baldpate (novel). 
Grorce M. Conan (play). -S.—mystery. F 
Frane “°K. Bring ’em back alive. Malaysia— 
animals. 915 


Frank Bucx. Fang and claw. 


Good 


Malaysia—animals. 
915 


Peart Buck. earth. China—farmer. 


L. Butwer-Lytron. Last days of Pompeii. Rome— 
history. ’ 

Frances Burnett. Little Lord Fauntleroy. Eng. 
and. 

Buaise Cenprars. Sutters gold, 


U.S.—California. 
920 


Irvin Cows. Old Judge Priest. U.S.—South. F 
Marc Connetty. Green pastures. be S. —— 812 
C. R. Cooper. Oklahoma. U.S.—W F 


F. Cooper. Last of the Mohicons. U.S.— 
Indians. F 
J. O. Curwoop. Country beyond. Canada. F 
L. pe ta RamEx. Dog of Flanders. Belgium— 
dogs. JF 


é 


. DE tA RamB. Under two flags. 
legion. 
Cuartes DICKENS. 
land—fantasy. 
Cuarites DICKENS. 
Cuartes DICKENS. 
Cuartes DIcKENs. 
Revolution. 


Aiten~-tortign 
Christmas carol (Scrooge). Eng. 
David Copperfield. England. F 
Great expectations. England. F 
Tale of two cities. sas 


* Librarian, Roslyn High School, 


Roslyn Heights, 


Cuartes Dopcson. Alice in Wonderland. England— 
antasy. F 
F. M. Dostorevsxy. Crime and punishment. us- 
sia. 
Luoyp Doveras. Green light. U.S. F 
Lioyp Dovcias. Magnificent obsession. U.S. F 
Arex. Dumas. Camille. France—history. 842 
Arex. Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo. France. F 


Avex. Dumas. Three musketeers. Peenae—tie. 
tory. ° 
Grorce DuMavuriser. Peter Ibbetson. England. F 
Epwarp Eccieston. Hoosier schoolmaster. U.S.— 
Indiana. F 
Grorce Exuior. Silas Marner. Engiand. F 
carga | ‘FarRnNoL. Amateur gentleman. England. F 
DNA Ferrser, Cimarron. U.S.—West. F 
Epona Ferser. Show boat. U.S.—Mississippi. F 
Joun Fox Jr. Trail of the Lonesome Pine. U.S 
South. ; 'F 
Ereanor Gates. Poor little rich girl. U.S.— 
girls. J F 
Zane Grey. Desert gold. U.S.—West. F 
Zane Grey. Nevada. U.S.—West. F 
Riper Haccarp. King Solomon mines. Fan- 
tasy. 
Bret Harte. Outcasts of Poker Fiat. U.S.— 
West. F 
H. eae Banjo on my knee. U.S. Missi. 
teu "Wihuon. Maria Chapdelaine. Canada— 
renc. 
JosEPxu HERGESHEI MER. Java Head. US--tie 
tory. 
R. S. ——— Garden of Allah. Orient. F 
James Hitton. Lost horizons. Tibet—Lamaism F 
Atice Hopart. Oil for the lamps of China. 
China—customs. , 
V. J. Hoyt. Sequoia (formerly Malibu) U.S.— 
animals, F 
Victor Huco. Les Misérables. France F 
H. H. Jacxson. Ramona. U.S.—California. F 
J. x. Jerome. Passing of the 3rd floor back, 


Over African jungles. Ciehvone?, 
Voice of Bugle Ann. U. rf ; 


Martin Jounson. 
Africa—travel. 
MacKintay Kantor. 


dogs. 

Harotp Lams. Crusades: Iron men and saints. 
Flame of Islam. Middle ages. 9 
Stncrair Lewis. Dodsworth. 8. F 
acK Lonvon. Call of the wild. Canada—dogs F 
ack Lonpon. White Fang. Dogs. Te 
. CC. McNeese. Bulidog _ ~ (stories). 

U.S.—mystery. F 
S. G. Mittin. Rhodes. South Africa. 920 
Marcaret Mitcuetr. Gone with the wind. U.S.— 
Civil War. 
L. M. Montcomery. Anne of Green Gables. U.S.— 
girls. : : J F 
Parker Moret. Diamond Jim (Brady). U.S.— 


history. P 920 
C. B. Norpuorr-J. N. Hart. Mutiny on the Bounty. 
also Men against the sea) (also Pacers 


sland). Polynesia. 
Sean O’Caszty. Plough and the stars. Ireland— 
revolt. 822 
Liam O’Fianerty. Informer. Ireland—revolt. F 


Evcene O’Neitt. Ah wilderness! U.S.—youth. 812 
Evcene O’Neitt. Emperor Jones. seer 


France—Revolution. F 
U.S.—Pioneers. 
973 


E. Orczy. Scarlet Pimpernel. 
Francis Parkman. Oregon Trail. 


L. E. Ricuarps. Captain January. U.S.—sea. J F 


RAFAEL SABATINI. Captain Blood. Indies— 
pirates. F 
SHAKESPEARE. As you like it. France. 822 
Suaxespeare. Hamlet. Denmark—history. 822 
SHAKESPEARE. Midsummer night’s dream. at. 
? 

SuaxesrearE. Romeo & Juliet. Italy—history. 822 
R. E. Suerwoov. Petrified forest. U.S.—South- 
west. 812 

(Continued on next page) 
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Aids to Motion Picture Appreciation 
By Maxine Block * 


|S cenale the past months I have received 
many letters from librarians who wish to 
obtain stills of current motion pictures for dis- 
play in libraries. Several wrote that local ex- 
hibitors could not afford to furnish stills for 
this purpose. I wrote to the various producing 
companies and received the following replies 
which will be of interest to librarians: 
Roger Albright, Assistant to the Director, 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America, 28 W. 44th St., N.Y.C., writes: 


“Your ietter to Mr. Wilkie of Paramount 
Pictures has been referred to me. 

“So many requests for stills have been com- 
ing to Mr. Wilkie and the publicity directors 
of other producing companies that it has been 
necessary for them to develop a definite plan 
of procedure for the handling of these re- 
quests. They have arranged to have them 
clear thru this office. Any librarians may re- 
quest such as they desire on whatever current 
pictures they plan to exhibit and we will be 
glad to get these photographs for them at a 
cost of fifteen cents each. We will be glad 
to provide them with research exhibits, which 
have been prepared on a few photoplays, with- 
out cost. 

“Your suggestion to them that they obtain 
stills from local exhibitors is still a good sug- 
gestion and is the simplest procedure for them 
to follow. Any local exhibitor may purchase 
from his Branch Ad Sales Manager such stills 
as he cares to order and it would be a splendid 
thing if this form of cooperation could be 
developed between the local exhibitor and the 
public library. Incidentally, the exhibitor may 
be able to obtain the stills at a lower cost to 
the library than is involved in ordering them 
from us. 

“There are many public libraries which are 
finding advantage thru a program of library- 
film publicity. Possibly the most outstanding 
example is the Cleveland Public Library. You 
are probably already acquainted with the work 
of Mrs. Ina Roberts, who is publicity director. 

“We will be glad to give prompt attention 
to any inquiries coming to us either directly or 
forwarded to us from your office.” 


Earl Wingart, Publicity Manager, Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp. 444 W. 56th St., 
N.Y.C., makes the following offer: 


“In reply to your letter, we wiil be glad to 
furnish librarians with still exhibits if they 
will write to us.” 


Melvin H. Heymann, Publicity Department, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1540 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., says: 


_“May I suggest that you inform your libra- 
rians that they contact our local exchanges for 
exhibit stills. The exchanges will charge them 


* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


cost price of 10c per still. This is the best 
way of handling these requests.” 


Do you know these books on the films? 
Teachers of motion picture appreciation 
classes are finding them very helpful and li- 
braries might make a good exhibit with them: 


Walter: The Photoplay as Literary Art 
I 


Buchanan, Walter: The Art of Film Production 
(Pitman) 

Dale, Edgar: How to Appreciate Motion 
(Macmillan ) 

Gale, Arthur L.: How to Write a Movie (Brick 
Row Book Shop) ; 
Lane, Tamar: New Technique of Screen Writing 

(McGraw-Hill) 
Lewin, William: Photoplay Appreciation in 
ican High Schools (Appleton-Century) 
Martin, Olga J.: MHollywood’s Movie Command- 
ments: a Handbook for Motion Picture Writers 
and Reviewers (H. W. Wilson) 

Noble, Lorraine: Four-Star Scripts (Doubleday 
Doran) 

Nicoll, Allardyce: Film and Theater (Crowell) 

meine, Paul: Movie Parade (The Studio Publications, 

nc.) 

Patterson, Frances Taylor: 
(Harcourt) 

Patterson, Frances Taylor: 
ties (Columbia Universit 

Patterson, Frances Taylor: 
(Harcourt) 


Barnes, 
ER 


Pictures 


Amer 


Cinema Craftsmanship 
Motion Picture Continui- 


Press) 
cenario and Screen 


MOVIE BOOKS FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from preceding page) 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island. indigo 


pirates. 
Bootu Tarxincton. Alice Adams. U. x ice F 
Gentle Julia. F 


BootH TARKINGTON. 


— Tarxincton. Penrod and =. a 5 

Oys. 

Tennyson. Charge of the Light Brigade. Crimean 
war. 821 

A. s Teruune. Treve (The mighty Treve). US 


s. 
W. af THACKERAY, 

England, etc. 
W. TuHornTON. 


Vanity Fair (Becky wher). 


, 


Country doctor. Conate—"uins. 


Leon Torstoy. Anna Karenina. Russia. F 
Mark Twain. Connecticut Yankee. England— 
chivalry. farce F 
R. _Vatrery-Rapor. Story of lLowis Pasteur. 
France—medicine. 920 
H. W. Van Loon. Rembrandt. Holland—paint- 
ing. 920 
Epvcar Wattace. Sanders of the River. Africa— 
people F 
H. G. Weis. Shape of things to come. World 
future. F 


Stewarp E. Wuite, F. W. Srymour. 


Daniel Boone 
(wilderness scout). gs gas 920 


H. L. Witson. Bunker Bean. F 

H. L. Wrisen. Ruggles of Red ar U.S.— 
West. F 

Owen Wister. Virginian. U.S.—West. 

I, C. Witts. 


Florence Nightingale (White angel). 
Crimea—Red Cross. 92 


F. Yeats-Brown. Lives of a Bengal Lancer. India— 

history. 950 

Starx Younc. So red the rose. entire 
ar. 

S. Zweia. Marie Antoinette. France—Revolu- 

tion. 920 














The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.) 


— a public library the other day—I will 

not mention it by name--where I had 
occasion to read for several hours, the un- 
obstrusive, willing competence of the staff 
struck me as wholly admirable. I got the 
impression, however—and I believe it is an 
accurate one—that the assistants whom I 
was observing, many of them young men 
and women, were physically below par. They 
were all palefaces, cloistered-looking; their 
eyes were lustreless; they dragged their feet. 
A physician would have prescribed exercise 
in the open air to give tone and elasticity 
to their muscles, to brown their skins, to 
brighten their eyes. I thought that if I were 
a library administrator, I should try to ar- 
range the working schedule so that every 
assistant would have a regular opportunity 
for exercise; I should organize, perhaps, a 
baseball team among the young men and 
challenge other libraries or arrange intra- 
mural games; the girls could play field 
hockey; and every August we should have 
a tennis tournament (I should enjoy the 
privilege of taking on the winner!). I should 
want to have it a pleasant libra’ y to work in, 
with a healthy, free-spirited, companionable 
gang of associates around me, unhandicapped 
by mental or physical chains. 

It should be noted that modern science is 
turning from the traditional concept of the 
brain as the specific organ of thought. We 
think with our whole body, it is now be- 
lieved, and not with the brain, which is 
relegated to a subordinate position as an 
instrument for expression instead of the 
creative center of the thought processes. 

“Mind and organism,” writes Dr. Carrel 
in Man the Unknown, “commune in man, 
like form and marble in a statue. . . Every 
organ is present in the cerebral cortex by 
the agency of blood and lymph. . . . In fact, 
the entire body appears to be the substratum 
of mental and spiritual energies. Thought is 
the offspring of the endocrine glands as well 
as of the cerebral cortex. The integrity of 
the organism is indispensable to the mani- 
festations of consciousness. Man thinks, 
invents, loves, suffers, admires, and prays 
with his brain and all his organs.” 

I suppose I ought to make clear, to fore- 
stall hoots in some quarters and indignation 
in others, that I am not contending that to 
be a good librarian one must be an athlete, 


a strongman, or a bathing beauty. I am 
merely remarking, in Dr. Carrel’s valuable 
phrase, on “the integrity of the organism.” 


MM 

Dr. Carrel’s name, incidentally, is pro- 
nounced with the accent on the first syilable. 
(Only the other day I heard a radio com- 
mentator give it a fancy, but incorrect, pro- 
nunciation. ) 

“The first syllable is stressed,” wrote Dr. 
Carrel to Charles E. Funk, compiler of 
What's the Name, Please?, “and the pro- 
nunciation is very similar to the American 
‘Carroll,’ except that the second syllable has 
the sound of ‘e’ instead of ‘o.’” 


Ww 

We think we feel that we do our thinking 
with our brain because that is what we 
have been taught to think. The ancient 
Greeks believed just as confidently that their 
thinking was done with their hearts. If some 
day we should positively learn that thought 
was the exclusive function of the thumb of 
our right hand, it would take only a few 
generations for man to absorb that theory 
into his blood and begin naturally to feel 
that his thinking streams from his thumb 


WM 

An original thought is one of the rarest 
of all phenomena. Cherish it, if you should 
happen to come across one. Most of our 
ideas are based on an established pattern. 
We like to delude ourselves that we are 
making up our minds, but actually we are 
content, in the main, to let our surroundings 
do our thinking for us. I found a nice 
illustration of this tendency in a state library 
report that quoted several letters of request 
for book packages. One good citizen wrote: 

“Have you any of the books in the en- 
closed list from the Univ. of Michigan, or 
any other first-rate ones on tariffs and pro- 
tection? I turned Democrat several years 
ago because I am opposed to high tariffs 
and want to have reasons (from first-rate 
economists) for the faith that is in me.” 

Note that this man, altho he is eager to 
read literature on the tariff question, is not 
in the least interested in learning anything 
about it. His faith is already in him; all 
he wants now is a few easy (but first-class) 
reasons to justify himself to himself. 


MM 
Mary Heaton Vorse is quoted as saying 
that the art of writing consists of the appli- 
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cation of the seat of one’s pants to the seat 
of a chair. This is too, too true, since most 
writers—even as other mortals—have an in- 
finite capacity for wasting time. 

It is also true, however, that a funda- 
mental defect in contemporary literature is 
that our writers sit too much. They need to 
get out into the world and share the common 
experiences of the tribe. One does not learn 
wisdom or charity from a chair. 


mM Me 

“Would you mind explaining,” writes Ellen 
Jackson of Stillwater, Oklahoma, “for the 
benefit of those who came in late, that it 
was not I who said that librarians are not 
people? I only pointed out that we are 
evidently not being considered so in some 
quarters. 

“No doubt we should assert ourselves; but 
until and unless we can ameliorate the condi- 
tion, it seems to me that the best solution 
is, following Mr. Max Eastman’s definition 
of humor, to soften a painful situation by 
finding something in it to laugh at.” 

we Me 

Returning from Ethiopia after the late 
unpleasantness, Vittorio Mussolini, Il Duce’s 
flying boy, commented: “The little huts in 
Ethiopia, built of mud and timber, did not 
give much satisfaction to the bombers.” No 
doubt the recent destruction of the unde- 
fended Basque town of Guernica, the cold- 
blooded bombing and machine-gunning from 
the air by German and Italian aviators of 
the helpless civilian population, mainly women 
and children, was a much more satisfying 
job in the massacre line. 


MM 


HORRENDOUS! 
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Regarding the librarian who spent several 
hours searching a dictionary for adjectives 
ending in dous—and found 12—Sara H. 
Teetsel of Walton, N.Y., writes that he 
could have saved himself a lot of time and 
energy by consulting Walker's Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, in which he would have promptly 
found 17. 

It was, you may recall, An American Doc- 
tors Odyssey that started this adjective- 
hunting game. I was sorry to learn, by the 
way, that Dr. Victor Heiser did not actually 
write the book. It was written by Mrs. Guy 
Holt from a diary which the doctor had kept 
for many years. I must confess that I have 
a somewhat old-fashioned preference for 
having the real author’s name printed on the 
title page. 

Me ee 

About those adjectives ending in dous: 
Else Engell (who wrote The Birds of Shake- 
speare for us in the April issue) complains 
that she is being haunted by them—the ad- 
jectives, not the birds. “In fact,” she adds, 
“they have already robbed me of one night’s 
sleep, for when I had rounded up all that I 
could find (in Walker's Rhyming Dictionary) 
or invent, I could not rest until I had tried 
to use them. I enclose the result for your 
amusement. Mr. Downey’s list has several 
that I did not find. But worse is yet to 
come. I am told that Correct English has 
listed forty of these horrors.” 

For your edification I am happy to print 


below Miss Engell’s superflondangous cre- 
ation: 

S. J. K. 
HORRENDOUS'! 


By “Dedous De Fendous” 


“Vanadous of vanadous! 


All is vanadous,” 


Mucidous Jeremiah, molybdous, alone 

Among the multifidous trees. “Nefandous!” he sighed, 
“But tremendous, stupendous this frondous forest where 
Decapodous Crustacea strayed from the sea make fat 
Primeval lagopodous fowl, which tylopodous ships 

Of the desert pursue down to the edge of the Nile 
Where steganopodous mallards shrilly deride 

All un-heteropodous birds, where slowly the loathely 
Gasteropodous creatures of slime climb up to defy 


And elude isopodous pediculi.” 


Ah, yes, 


A hazardous life is the portion of all 


Ligniperdous scribuli. 
Vanadous of vanadous! 


“Commendous their souls— 
All is vanadous.” 


—Else Engell 








Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10. English librarians are invited to send material and photographs to Mr. 


Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend: 

My ideas on the comparative importance 
of children’s libraries in England and the 
United States received a rude shock recently 
when I was visited by Miss Grace Allen, 
who has crossed the Atlantic to take charge 
of the Children’s Department of the Oxford 
University Press. We had a very interest- 
ing discussion of, among other things, the 
quality of children’s books and the possible 
influence of children’s librarians on standards. 
She was quite surprised to find that in Eng- 
land children’s librarians have no influence 
on quality whatever, and mentioned quite 
casually that it was a usual thing for Amer- 
ican publishers to send out a hundred copies 
of a new book to librarians before publica- 
tion, for their opinions and as a basis for 
purchase. This, after 1 had recovered from 
the shock of the idea of librarians receiving 
free copies of anything from publishers, gave 
rise to two thoughts. Firstly, that the book 
funds of your children’s libraries must be 
enormously larger than ours, and secondly, 
that the general market for children’s books 
must be correspondingly larger. I know li- 
braries where the suggestion of the purchase 
of more than one copy of a new child’s book 
at two dollars would be received with levity, 
and others (and not such small libraries, 
either), where the purchase of even one 
copy is fiercely debated—not because the 
book is thought unnecessary, but because a 
very little money has to go a long way. As 
for the general circulation of children’s 
books, I don’t think I should be very wrong 
if I said that a sale of 1000 copies is con- 
sidered good for the average child’s book, 
and that when it reaches 2000 it is getting 
towards the best-seller class. 

One infers from the comparison that not 
only is the children’s book market in your 
country very much greater, but that the 
actual influence of librarians on publishing 
is greater. If a publisher considers it worth 
while to send out copies of a new book to 
librarians for inspection, then it follows that 
the opinion of the librarian is a factor in 
determining the type of book to be issued. 
And I do think that American children’s 
books are on the whole better than ours. 
We have a few first-class authors and a 
few first-class publishers of children’s books, 
but we are still far too much dominated by 


the girl’s school story and the boy’s adven- 
ture story—a succession of hackneyed yarns 
issued and reissued, indistinguishable almost 
down to their very titles. Anne of Queen 
Anne’s, The Fourth Form Gang, Cecile at 
St. Clare’s—the titles on a batch of new 
books are staring at me as I write. Demand, 
of course, creates supply, but demand in 
England is too much influenced by parents 
recollecting forty years back, who buy only 
during a short season round Christmas, thus 
making it not worth while for booksellers 
to acquire a specialized knowledge of what 
and what not to recommend. Librarians, 
working with children all the year round, 
buying books all the year round, are subjected 
to this influence, and suffer from it. Ideally, 
librarians should have more say in the pub- 
lication of children’s books, and should be a 
medium of approach for the parent buying 
books for children. There are signs of some- 
thing stirring in that direction. The Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Collection in the Sheffield Cen- 
tral Children’s Library is already well known, 
and we saw a further development recently 
at seyton, where a Children’s Book Ex- 
hibition was held in which publishers co- 
operated enthusiastically. A rise in the stand- 
ard of the children’s book in England will 
depend on the insistence of librarians on 
their power to help publishers sell better 
books, and to advise parents in their choice. 
The functions of the children’s librarians are 
essentially not to maintain a static point for 
reading and loaning, but to create also a 
mobile service of advice and help for the 
people who, after all, have more opportunity 
of moulding a child’s character. 


There are several comparisons between 
publishing in England and the United States, 
apart from the one I have just mentioned, 
which might interest you. One is the price 
of books. Book prices in this country are 
high enough, heaven knows, and are rising 
steadily, but they do not seem so high as in 
the United States. Here are a few recent 
comparisons I have made. Kipling’s Some- 
thing of Myself—England $1.80, U.S. $2.50; 
Wells’s Croquet Player—England 84c, U.S. 
$1.25; Buck’s Fighting Angel—England $1.80, 
U.S. $2.50; Morton’s In the Steps of St. 
Paul—England $1.80, U.S. $2.50. The differ- 
ence seems to decrease with more expensive 
books—Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang, for 
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instance, is $10.00 in England, $10.50 in 
America, and in one or two expensive books 
American prices are below English. But for 
what we call the seven and sixpenny book 
in England the price is 25 per cent higher. 
I wonder why? The difference is perhaps 
more significant to English librarians, where 
it is a favorite argument of those who want 
a higher discount for libraries to point to 
the large discounts of American libraries, set 
against our flat 10 per cent. There is a move 
to increase that discount at the next Library 
Association Conference, but I doubt whether 
it will have much _ success. Even the 
10 per cent is not pleasing to booksellers, 
and altho some libraries have a good case 
for higher discounts, others are lucky to be 
getting what they are. 

Perhaps more interesting to the whole book 
world in England than the question of dis- 
counts is the new development in publishing 
which may have incalculable results—the 
Book Club. Cheap editions, and extra-cheap 
editions, we have long been familiar with, 
but the idea of the sale of new books at a 
special low price to a section of the com- 
munity is a new one. It started with (I 
think) the publication of Webb’s Soviet 
Communism, at 25/-. A few days later, a 
special edition was issued for the proletariat 
at 5/-, and librarians who had ordered extra 
copies to cope with the demand found their 
waiting lists suddenly cancelled. Then Victor 
Gollancz, first to use mass production methods 
and bold advertising in British publishing, 
took up the idea, and started the Left Book 
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Club, offering pink-tinted students a selected 
book from his list each month at the flat 
rate of 2/6d, instead of the published price 
of 7/6, 10/6, 12/6. The book was identical 
with ordinary edition, except for paper covers 
instead of cloth casing. The idea caught on, 
as naturally it should do. The interpreta- 
tion of Left book was a fairly wide one, 
ranging from autobiography to fiction, and 
the row of yellow backs now on my personal 
shelves represents a good literary investment. 
There are now over 20,000 subscribers to the 
Club, a number which must include a good 
many poor librarians. One that I know finds 
it possible now to read books agreeing with 
his political opinions without angering his 
very conservative committee by having to 
buy them for his library. 


Naturally, such a good idea could not re- 
main in the hands of one branch of politics. 
There are now in process of formation two 
Right Book Clubs to redress the balance, 
and if they too interpret their terms of 
reference fairly widely they too will be 
successful. (Incidentally, I often wonder 
why the Socialists and Communists of this 
country have so firmly taken to themselves 
the title Left, and allowed their opponents 
to call themselves Right.) One of the Right 
Book Clubs calls itself the National Book 
Association, and an extract from its pros- 
pectus is worth reproducing. 

“Britain has always been acknowledged to 
be the best and most comfortable country 
in the world to live in, and the policy of 
these books is to show how to make for 
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even greater social betterment by sane and 
commonsense means, instead of by crazy and 
dangerous revolutionary methods which would 
sooner or later bring the country, and all in 
it, to disaster. . . The National Book Asso- 
ciation has been formed for the level-headed 
man or woman of commonsense, whether 
their political views are labour, liberal, or 
conservative in outlook. It will publish once 
monthly an important book by some famous 
writer or authority on some social, political 
or educational subject which the ordinary 
person can understand .. . at a standard low 
rate of 2/6d, per month . . . the ordinary 
price of these books to non-members would 
be 7/6d to 18/-.” 

One can see the propaganda idea behind 
the left and right book clubs so far, of 
course, but I doubt whether there is any 
question at all of any subsidy from political 
funds. Evidently there is a profit to be made 
somewhere, even if the business is to he 
done thru a bookseller and his profit has to 
be considered, as it is with at least two of 
the clubs. 

I said that the results of this development 
in publishing are incalculable. A writer in 
the Spectator says that any extension of it 
beyond the Left Book club will fail, since 
only the politically minded proletariat in this 
country are buyers of books. I do not be- 
lieve that. People do not buy books in this 
country because book prices are too high, 
and book prices are too high because the 
publisher has always one eye on the cir- 
culating library when fixing his net price. 
The circulating library is not such a great 
factor in book reading as it was, and it is 
getting less and less important. We are in 
fact at present in a similar position with 
regard to book prices as we were immedi- 
ately before the disappearance of the three- 
volume novel, only now it is not the novel, 
but the non-fiction book, that is under sen- 
tence. If political book clubs can be formed 
and run successfully, there is no bar to the 
formation of travel book clubs, biography 
book clubs, literary book clubs. And then, 
as a trade paper remarks, the man in the 
street will want to know why, if a book can 
be supplied to a member of one of these 
organisations at 2/6d, he should be asked to 
pay anything from three to six times the 
amount. The circulating libraries will want 
to know why, too, and the public libraries. 
And the bookseller will begin to complain, 
as he always does when something threatens 
his already precarious existence. If the idea 
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spreads, we shall have a general fall in book 
prices, and an extrusion of the experimental 
and valueless first novel, the padded biog- 
raphy and inane autobiography from pub- 
lishers’ lists, since these will no longer be 
economic. If it does not spread, we shall 
still have the uneasy feeling that there is 
something wrong with book publishing. 


Preparations for the 1937 Library Asso- 
ciation Conference at Scarborough are now 
well-advanced, and it begins on May 31 (con- 
veniently near to the Coronation date for 
foreign visitors, and for Londoners, who by 
then will be wanting a holiday from the 
word). The high spots in the programme 
will probably be the Presidential Address of 
Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of York, 
who usually has something significant to 
say; Mr. Cashmore on the libraries of Rus- 
sia; and Mr. M. C. Pottinger on “The 
Cinema and the Library.” Several round- 
table discussions are being tried, and it will 
be interesting to see what results they have— 
the formal paper and still more formal dis- 
cussion are becoming less and less a means 
of eliciting views of real value. Scarborough 
is an attractive town to visit, since its li- 
brary service is in a far more progressive 
state than some of the towns visited by the 
Conference, and it has also recently com- 
pleted a large extension to its library, which 
appears well worth visiting. 

Of new libraries which I have visited in 
the way of professional curiosity, I liked 
very much the North Finchley District Li- 
brary, in London. It is a smallish building 
with an opening stock of 10,000 volumes, and 
Public Rooms for adult lending, children, 
periodicals, and students. The elevation is 
Georgian (as most small modern libraries in 
England are, larger ones inclining to concrete 
Graeco-Roman), not perhaps as pleasant as 
Beddington, but attractive enough. Of the 
interior, I liked the Lending Library best. 
The radiating stack arrangement, still so dear 
to librarians who regard all borrowers as 
potential delinquents, has been abandoned, and 
alcoves used. The straight vista down the 
library thus obtained, uninterrupted by the 
unobtrusive counter, gives a fine effect of 
space. The lounging seats, which remind 
me of a variety of cactus, are more com- 
fortable than they look. 


I enjoyed the letter from “Old Stormy 
Petrel” very much. Will she please send me 
her address? 


FranK M. GARDNER 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


TIME AND THE ENGLISH BOOKLIST 


E have it on the authority of Duff 

Brown that the English booklist began 
about 1894. Thus it has had a reasonable 
period to get somewhere. But I wouldn't say 
its success has been remarkable in the abso- 
lute sense during the past forty years—for 
reasons which are noted below. I would say, 
however, that at present it is passing thru 
a transition stage, with promise of some- 
thing better to come. In fact, it is a 
suitable moment to take a loug look at the 
English booklist, since the work of today 
reveals not only the impact of new styles, 
new thought, upon the old stuff, but some 
unadulterated specimens of the old stuff itself. 
You see my bias, but I’m not necessarily an 
iconoclast. Yet I will pose and_ briefly 
examine these questions: Was the old stuff 
any good? Did it contain seeds out of which 
the future will come? What are we doing, 
where are we getting now? What will we 
be doing ten or more years hence? 

Was the old stuff any good? Within its 
limits, yes. Making the usual exceptions, 
we cannot for example pick up an average 
booklist even of a few years ago and howl 
with pleasure. Compared with the best work 
of today we'll find it shoddy in various 
respects, though such a comparison is false. 
The money and the time available for the 
production of the earlier material were 
pitifully small—they are little more than that 
now. And, what is more important, until but 
a short time ago significant display principles 
for booklists were unheard ‘of, while type- 
founts especially suitable for this kind of 
work were not commercially obtainable. We 
must therefore admire the tenacity of men 
who kept the booklist alive despite their 
meagre resources. 

Did the past contain the promise for the 
future? I think so, but it was an ugly grand- 
parent. Created from industrialism’s sop to 
the lower middle classes, the old librarianship 
had a difficult childhood: later developed an 
institutional character which hasn’t left it, 
and was and still is reflected in booklists 
and other library productions. But the work 
of today shows no clean break with the 
past, and since most “modern” developments 
in librarianship were foreseen twenty or thirty 
years ago, it is more than probable that 
careful examination of the booklists of those 
days would disclose the germs of ideas which 


are now being effected, and even prototypes 
of material we are now glad to acknowledge 
as very good. 

What are the kinds and the purpose of the 
contemporary booklist, and what develop- 
ments does it show? You will not expect a 
detailed account of the types to be disting- 
uished today. Suffice to say there are roughly 
four. The “periodical” type, folder or maga- 
zine, which is used to display a selection of 
the monthly additions; the isolated booklist 
produced for a special occasion, such as a 
lecture or exhibition, or to illustrate some 
topic of the day; the kind which gives a 
wide selection from the year’s best books—a 
large affair which may run to a hundred or 
more pages; and the booklist which is in fact 
a bibliography, revealing the entire resources 
of a library on any one particular subject. 

Let us take these booklists as a whole 
and analyze them. The standard of book 
selection is fairly high. The purpose of the 
English booklist has always been educative, 
consequently the empty praise of tripe and 
log-rolling is at a discount. The irritating 
traditional annotation is still with us: I mean 
that which is synonymous with the title, omits 
articles, and tells nothing. But here’s a state- 
ment of progress which is something of a 
paradox. The list of titles each with its 
appended annotation is disappearing from the 
productions of the less hide-bound libraries 
in favour of literary essays which resemble 
the better sort of book review. Folders as 
well as magazine-bulletins show this com- 
mendable feature. Furthermore, where space 
is available, articles are being printed with 
little or no mention of books but which 
produce a desire to read up the subject dis- 
coursed upon. Thus, if I can be understood, 
a subtle change in the motive of the booklist 
is revealed, insistence on books as such being 
substituted by an intention to indicate the 
trends of contemporary thought, and to 
homologize for the reader the errant threads 
of knowledge. 

On the other hand the tendency to simplify 
is at work, particularly with the folder. This 
will often contain nothing but an exceedingly 
brief list of books, the bait being superficial 
appearance, and attractive layout. Without a 
doubt, great progress is being made on the 
practical side of booklist production, for it 
is now acknowledged that the reader’s first 
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and fleeting glance is the one that chiefly 
matters. And hence bulletins are being 
achieved which are pleasurable to handle as 
material objects, thanks to the use of bold 
colour, and the revolutionary influence of 
Gill Sans type, about which a whole essay 
could be written. 

The booklist of the future will doubtless 
represent an extension of these trends of 
progress. Putting aside consideration of 
cooperative print, it appears likely that library 
productions of this nature. wiil stand forth 
on the one hand as professed examples of 
typographical art, on the other as literary 
propaganda of the most meritorious kind. 
And science will be pervasive in the applica- 
tion of the true principles of book selection, 
conditioned by our growing knowledge of the 
psychology of reading. 

Stantey Howumay, Ref. Dept. 
Central Library 
Mare Street, London, E.8 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists 
are free except for postage and therefore 
the only charge necessary is for mailing 
and handling. 

The 40 lists included this month are 
available for $1.90 when ordered as a set. 


New booklists will be described in the Forum 
as soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Book List 
Forum Editorial. Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to the H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Serv- 
ice. When needed, additional copies will be _ re- 
quested. Do not neglect to inform the Committee 
and The Wiison Company as to whether the lists 
are free except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing 
house for information on lists available or in prog- 
ress. Samples of lists, even if not available for 
listing in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists 
clearly “not available for distribution.” Address 
inquiries to Rea J. Steele, Chairman, Book List 
Forum Editorial Committee. 


ADOLESCENCE 
From 13 thru 19. (Exhibit lists no. 1, Mar. 
1937; ed. by Ruby Ethel Cundiff) 6p °37 


Library school, George Peabody college for 
teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 2c 

A folder giving 96 titles. Complete im- 
prints are given. No annotations but titles 
are classified under the headings Psychol- 


ogy, Training, Mora] problems, Education, 
Sex education, and Fiction 
AMERICANIZATION 
Nationality—American. 6p n.d. Attleboro 
(Mass.) public lib 2c 


Lists 60 titles, both juvenile and adult, 
including fiction, biography, and drama 
relating the experiences of various races 
and nationalities in the U.S. Classified by 
nationality, without annotations. Mimeo- 
graphed in brown ink on “yellow slips 
stapled together 


Y 


| 
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ARTS and crafts 
Masters and their crafts. 
(Calif.) public lib 2c 
Includes biographies, books on history of 
crafts, and material on how to practice 
various crafts. 61 titles not annotated but 
classified. Mimeographed 


4p n.d. Berkeley 


BIBLE 
English Bible, 1535-1935. 3p n.d. Indianapolis 
public lib 2c 
Three pages, each with a different head- 
ing: p. 1, Story of the English Bible; p.2, 
Back of the English Bible, and p.3 Some 
versions of the Bible. 17 titles are in- 
cluded, with annotations 


BOY SCOUTS 
Books for Boy scouts. 4p n.d. Gary 
public lib 2c 
68 fiction titles without annotations and 
arranged alphabetically by author. Includes 
standard titles such as Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Ivanhoe, etc. Mimeographed 
Boy scout bookshelf. 9p n.d. Akron 
public lib 7c 
Lists 147 titles, 


(Ind.) 


(Ohio) 


with descriptive notes. 
Includes books for the trail, biographies 
of famous men, material on hobbies, folk- 
lore and adventure stories, and fiction, boys 
enjoy. Attractive and appropriate cuts and 
quotations for each subdivision add to the 
physical make up of the list. A revision of 
the list described in the February Book 
List Forum 


CHILDREN’S literature 
Books for boys, no.1-2. Ip each. n.d. St. Louis 
public lib 2c each 
Printed on long narrow strips of colored 
paper, each list contains about 40 titles 
Arranged alphabetically by author, they 
include fiction, biography, and other sub- 
jects of interest to boys 
Books for small children, recommended by 
Cardinal Hayes’ Literature committee 
3p n.d. Gary (Ind.) public lib 
34 titles without annotations, arranged 
alphabetically by author. Includes both fic- 
tion and non-fiction recently published. 
Mimeographed 
Catalogue of selected books for Catholic boys 
and girls, comp. by M. F. Kiely, editorial 
sec’y of the Pro Parvulis book club. 119p 


sé. Gem publishing co., Providence, R.I. 
ic 

“Tee . booklists have been gathered 
together as a small browsing library of 


recreational reading for Catholic boys and 
girls. . . As lists these are not. intended to 
be either complete or comprehensive. The 
field of purely devotional books has not even 
been touched. . Starred titles indicate 
books which have proven especially fine for 
reading aloud.’’—Foreword. An annotated 
list of 735 titles, giving publisher, price, 
and age appeal. Classified for children 
from pre-school age to senior high school. 
Includes a wide range of subjects; also a 


list of Christmas literature and one of 
Catholic periodicals 
CHRISTMAS 
Christmas festival. 5p °32 Attleboro (Mass.) 
public lib 2c 
115 titles without annotations. Classified 


under the following headings: fiction, travel, 

try, songs, drama, and essays. Printed 
n green, the title is followed by a small 
illustration of the wise men and a quotation 
from Longfellow 


CONDUCT of life 
Making the most of yourself. 4p n.d. Misha- 
waka (Ind.) public lib 2c 
Roughly classifies 59 titles including books 
on the relationship of religion to everyday 
life, the nature of man, and how to live 
satisfactorily. Mimeographed 


CREDIT 
Credit and collections; practical books for the 
credit man. 7 ’37 Indianapolis public lib ic 
A single sheet, with illustration at the 
top. 31 titles are included 
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EMPLOYMENT management 
Personnel work; up-to-date books for the 


employment manager. 3p ‘34 Indianapolis 
public lib 2c 
An unannotated list, arranged alpha- 


betically by author. 32 titles are included, 
such as Anderson's Psychiatry in business; 
Kenagy’s Selection and training of sales- 
men; and Industrial relations, comp. by Na- 
tional industrial conference board 
FACTORY management 
What’s new in factory management? 3p '35 
Indianapolis public lib 2c : 
“A list of books of 1930-1935 which 
discuss various phases of present day fac- 
tory organization and modern industrial 
efficiency methods."’ 32 titles, alphabetical- 
ly arranged by author 
ICTION 
Cheerful 3p 
lib 2c 
An alphabetical list of 58 titles without 
annotations. Mimeographed and stapled 
“Ever let the fancy roam’’ ip n.d. Attleboro 
public lib ic 
Lists 19 titles without annotations, mostly 
fiction. Mimeographed on heavy green paper 


Some outstanding fiction, 1935-1936. 3p ‘36 
Indianapolis public lib 2c 
A list of 69 recent novels, with a brief 
descriptive phrase of two or more words 
following each title. The list is divided into 
three groups: The social scene, Character 
study, Artistry and charm, Regional litera- 
ture, Short stories, Adventure and romances, 
Translations, Historical background, Psy- 
chological, Humor and satire, and Foreign 
settings 


FRENCH literature 


F 
/ stories. n.d. Attleboro public 


Le dix-huitiéme siécle. 24p ‘36 Library of 
New Jersey State teachers college, Moni- 
clair, N.J. 25c 

An extensive  bibliography—about 480 


entries—of eighteenth century French litera- 


ture, social background, criticism and 
biography. Books in French and English. 
Mimeographed 

GARDENING 


Books on gardening. (Ind. ) 
public lib 2c 
50 titles arranged alphabetically by author. 
Includes books on planning the garden, care 
/ of rock gardens, etc. Mi:neographed 


3p n.d. Gary 


Green things growing. 5p n.d. Attleboro 
(Mass.) public lib 2c 
Attractive pocket size gardening list, 


printed on white paper with green ink; 
128 titles. The title is followed by a quota- 
tion from Dinah Muloch Craik. No annota- 
tions. The titles are classified under four- 
teen specific subjects including Planting, 
Color schemes, Water and rock gardens, 
Flower culture, Landscape gardening, 
Flower arrangement, and a novel section 
entitled Melody of earth 


Your garden and mine. 
(Calif.) public lib 2c 
62 titles classified but not annotated. The 
planning, planting and care of the garden 
as well as material on special types of 
gardens are considered. Gardens in other 
countries and the arrangement of flowers 
in vases give variety to the list. Mimeo- 
graphed on green paper 
GAUGUIN, Paul 
P, Gauguin. (Art booklist no. 25) 2p ’37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib, Baltimore 2c 
Printed on a single sheet of heavy yellow 
paper, this brief list contains 12 titles with 


4p n.d. Berkeley 


annotations. They are classified as Books 
A Gauguin; General works which discuss 
auguin; Gauguin and Van Gogh 


HOME economics 
Helps for home makers. 3p n.d. Indianapolis 

public lib 2c 
This list gives call numbers only in addi- 
tion to authors and titles. 66 titles are 
listed under these subjects: Care of chil- 
dren, Food and diet, Budgeting, Sex in- 
struction, House-keeping and home repairs, 

Cook books, Clothes and their care 
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/ 
V HuMoR ‘ : 
“In pursuit of laughter.’’ 3p n.d. Indianapolis 
public lib 2c 
94 titles, with authors, titles and call 


numbers listed. There is a section of history 
and criticism of humor, one of humorous 
verse, and others listing plays, fiction, etc. 
OURNALISM 
Behind the headlines; a selected list of books, 
comp. and annotated by Mildred Lee Refo. 
10p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib, Baltimore 2c 
Contains 84 titles, mostly with annota- 
tions. The last ge, headed ‘Doing the 
day’s job’ is a list of 18 practical works 
on newspaper writing. The other sections, 
including biographies, autobiographies, and 
experiences of newspapermen are divided 


/ 


into the sections: Editors and reporters, 
Foreign correspondents, Feature writing, 
The press, Stories about journalists and a 


list of fiction titles. Attractive news cover 


LIBRARY publicity 

Are you a relic... of the gay ‘90's? 3p n.d. 

New Rochelle (N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Not a book list but a folder of general 
library publicity, attractively presented, 
with silhouette on the front. Also available 
from the New Rochelle Public Library, 
N.Y., with imprint and statistics of order- 

ing library. Prices on request 


V/ MASSACHUSETTS—History 

Massachusetts tercentenary. 8p n.d. Attleboro 

(Mass.) public lib 2c 
Lists 178 titles without annotations; 

classified, and containing many general 
books on New England and Colonial Amer- 
ica. Dignified format, with title in gold on 
dark green covers 

AYAS 

Books on the Maya. 26p n.d. 
public lib 50c 

An annotated list of 147 titles, presenting 

a very detailed bibliography of the sub- 
ject. It is in six parts: Travel and dis- 
covery, Maya archaeology, Maya art and 
architecture, Ethnology, Hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, Fiction based on the Maya. Books of 
first importance are marked with an 
asterisk, and titles are included to fit all 
types of interest from that of the archaeo- 
logical investigator to that of the interested 
reader. Mimeographed, with pages stapled 
together 


OFFICE appliances 

iaee machinery. 2p n.d. 
ib Ic 
A single sheet, folded with the fold at 
the top, and 16 titles appearing in one 
list when it is unfolded. The caption title 
reads: ‘‘Books on mechanical equipment 
for accountant and office worker.’’ Without 
annotations 


PHYSICIANS 
Real and imaginary doctors’ lives, comp by 
Ruth K. Roberts. 1lp '37 Enoch Pratt free 
lib, Baltimore 2c 
69 titles, biography and fiction, the lead- 
ing characters of which are doctors. Attrac- 
| tive booklet printed on heavy gray paper. 
POETRY 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis public 


Annotated 


This modern poetry 16p '37 Enoch Pratt free 
lib, Baltimore 7c 
Section I, Books on modernist poetry, 
contains 32 titles with a paragraph of 
annotation for each. Section II is headed 
Representative modernist poets, grouped by 
schools; subheads are Traditionalists, Real- 


ists, Symbolists, Impressionists, Imazgists, 
Modern metaphysicals, Satirists and insur- 
gents, Revolutionary idealists. A quota- 


tion precedes each group, and the whole 
section is concluded with a list of seven 
anthologies. 38 individual poets are repre- 
sented by one or more titles each. Only a 
brief author and title listing is given in 
this section. The booklet is bound in green. 
The short poem on the cover, ‘‘Sunset,’’ is 
“translated’’ in an interesting manner on 
the last page 


(Continued on page 717) 
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Conference Program Takes Shape 


ARL VAN DOREN, literary critic and 

author; Charles Ferguson, associate edi- 
tor of Reader's Digest; Olin Downes, music 
critic. New York Times; Alvin Johnson, 
director of the New School for Social Re- 
search; and Frederic G. Melcher, editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly are among the nationally 
known speakers who will address general 
sessions of the A.L.A. conference in New 
York, June 21 to 26. The Waldorf-Astoria 
is the headquarters hotel. 

Following the first general session Monday 
evening, June 21, the New York Public Li- 
brary Club and the following collaborating 
local organizations will assist the officers 
of the A.L.A. in receiving the members in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria: Brooklyn Public Library Staff As- 
sociation, New York Public Library Staff 
Associations; Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary Staff Association; The School Libra- 
rians’ Association and the Special Libraries 
Association. 

Mile. Blanche Weber, of the Section for 
Children’s Literature, International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Albert Predeek, librarian of the Technische 
Hochschule, Berlin, Germany, are among 
overseas speakers who, with several others, 
will address the 130 meetings scheduled for 
the fifty groups and sections of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The progress of microphotography abroad 
and in America, tax laws regarding library 
gifts and bequests, the fitness of library 
staff members in general for high-grade pub- 
lic service, arid the place of the “extra- 
library curriculum” activities in libraries are 
subjects which will claim the attention of 
delegates. Among other topics for discus- 
sion at the numerous group meetings are: 
religious books, adult education, public docu- 
ments, salaries and employment problems, 
problems of college and university libraries, 
work with the blind and foreign born, and 
reading problems of children and young 
people. 

A quiet meeting and conference place away 
from the activities and distractions of head- 
quarters is available during the conference 
in room 113 at the New York Public Library, 


_ For fuller description, with illustrations, of 
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Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. This 
is the large exhibition room on the main 
floor of the library where a display of out- 
standing books of general interest to libra- 
rians is on view. “Every effort will be made 
to make the room—for that matter, the 
whole _ building—inviting and comfortable,” 
Harry M. Lydenberg, chairman of the New 
York Local Committee, wrote recently to 
headquarters. 


Newark Prepares Special Exhibit 


“The American Library: Yesterday 
Today” is the title of a very comprehensive 
exhibition being held at the Newark (N.J.) 
Public Library as an added attraction for 
A.L.A. conference visitors. 

This exhibition, which depicts the growth 
and present needs of the public library in 
this country, is divided into six general sec- 
tions: the history of the library movement, 
support and use of public libraries, construc- 
tion and equipment of library buildings, book 
and information service, state and county 
organization, and national organization. 

A series of dioramas, prepared by workers 
in the Federal Art Project, colorful charts, 
original cartoons, drawings, books, pamphlets, 
photographs, and glass case displays are used 
in this exhibition to draw the attention of 
the layman to his own library in its relation 
to the library movement in the United States, 
and to show the development of the public 
library as a democratic institution. * 


and 


Exhibit Adult Education Materials 


The A.L.A. Adult Education Board is 
planning an exhibit of materials illustrating 
the adult education practices of libraries in 
connection with its consultation booth at the 
New York conference. The purpose of the 
exhibit is to give librarians an opportunity 
for unhurried examination of a set of 
samples of reading courses, lists, publicity 
material, and reports from a variety of libra- 
ries so that they may gather suggestions to 
carry home. 


News of State Aid Campaigns 


Encouraging word comes from Texas that 
the Senate has passed by a large majority 


the Newark exhibit, see article in this issue of 
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a $200,000 appropriation for state library 
extension service. The measure is now be- 
fore the House appropriations committee. 

Michigan reports progress on its per- 
manent state aid measure and the companion 
bill to create a state library board. Both 
bills have been approved by the Senate State 
Affairs Committee, the chairman of which is 
sponsoring the bills. The state aid bill has 
been reported back to the Finance Committee. 

Illinois introduced a state aid bill asking 
for an appropriation of $840,000 on April 26. 
Hearings on this bill and on House Bills 
756 and 757, providing for -cetrification, were 
held May 18. 


Would Remedy Document 
Distribution 


H. R. 5471, a bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to the distribution of public documents 
to depository libraries, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on March 9, 
by the Honorable Ross A. Collins of Mis- 
sissippi. 

“If this bill becomes law,” Jerome K. Wil- 
cox, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Public Documents, writes to headquarters, 
“it will rectify the distribution problems of 
federal public documents which the docu- 
ments committee has been attempting to do 
for over four years. It will bring depository 
distribution of Senate and House bills, re- 
ports on private bills, Senate and House 
journals, all publications authorized by Con- 
gress or congressional committees which 
should include hearings, maps of all agencies, 
and the processed publications (those mime- 
ographed, multigraphed, lithographed, and 
planographed.” 

The secretaries of the Southern Economic 
Association, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the Special Libraries Association 
have expressed willingness to cooperate with 
the A.L.A. in securing passage of this bill. 
All libraries, especially depository libraries, 
are urged to write to the Honorable Ross A. 
Collins, the Honorable Walter Lambeth, 
chairman of the House Committee on Print- 
ing, and their local congressmen and senators 
urging the passage of H.R. 5471. 


Mother Goose Built-up Posters 


Velma Shaffer, Chairman of the A.L.A. 
School Libraries Section Publicity Commit- 
tee, draws our attention to Mother Goose 
Built-up Poster Sets which make possible 
attractive small posters for school or chil- 
dren’s room bulletin boards at a minimum 
of work and expense. Ask for a catalog 
when you write. 
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For a set of ten Mother Goose posters 
send fifty cents to Bardeen School Supplies, 
810 East Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Bibliographies on Library 
Buildings 
Revised mimeographed bibliographies on 
public and college library buildings in the 


United States and Canada are available from 
the Headquarters Library, 520 North Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago. Mimeographed lists 
of selected references on foreign library 
buildings, on library equipment, lighting, 


heating and ventilating have also been pre- 
pared. 


Pre-Conference Publicity Clinic 


“Publicity for Support” has been added to 
the topics to be discussed at the pre-confer- 
ence publicity clinic at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Friday and Saturday, 
June 18 and 19, prior to the opening of the 
annual conference on the following Monday. 


“What Makes a Book Go” and “Radio Pub- 
licity” are the general themes of the other 
two In addition, an afternoon of 
visits to publishers and book-stores is being 
arranged, and an informal luncheon and 
dinner. 

Advance registrations should be made with- 
out delay to Frederic G. Melcher, R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. The fee of $5 will cover 
attendance at all meetings, luncheon, dinner, 
and transportation where needed. Those who 
plan to attend are asked to send Mr. Melcher 
material for comment and analysis well in 
advance of the clinic. 


sessions. 


STAFF ASSOCIATIONS 


Staff association representatives will meet 
again at the American Library Association 
Conference at 2:30 p.m., June 25th, to dis- 
cuss the advisability of petitioning for a 
round table or section. 

Mary Van Kleeck, social worker, author, 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, will 
lead the discussion on the data collected 
thru questionnaires to staff associations. 


Only accredited delegates will be per- 
mitted to vote, but everyone interested in 
staff assdéciations is invited to attend. 

The Chairman, Helen T. Ziegler, will be 
glad to make appointments for conference 
with members of the committee at other 
times during the week. 





“WESTERNS’ 


By Mary Klove* 


b * iewesineyrei stories present a minor prob- 
lem in a public library. They must be 
bought; they have a huge following of read- 
ers; their quality is distinctly uneven; and 
few librarians care to spend their time reading 
them for approval. This list is an attempt to 
help. It represents the best “westerns” in the 
opinion of the writer, and at that only a few 
of them come within hailing distance of 
being called literature. 

It is possible that a slightly different cri- 
terion should be set for these books. Here 
story is more important and homicide of 
necessity must be practically continuous. Li- 
brarians need not be disturbed by the heavy 
mortality rate found in western stories. The 
stories have no reality to their readers. They 
are adult fairy tales. The most that can be 
demanded of a western book is a fair grade 
of craftsmanship. Even grammar may go 
by the board if the story is really absorbing. 
For fundamentally the function of the western 
is to entertain and that should be its real test. 

Each to his taste and the “western” reader 
to his as well. 

Some of the titles came from accepted 
lists, a few were included on the personal 
recommendations of “fans” among the li- 
brary’s readers but the majority were read 
by the writer before inclusion. Most of the 
titles are to be found on reprint lists and a 
few are from the last season’s crop of new 
books. 


Adams, andy 
Cattle brands Reed Anthony, cow- 
Log of a cowboy man 
Ames, J. B. 
Chaps and chukkers Loudon of Laramie 
Lone hand 
Bennet, R. A. 
Branded Two gun man 
Bindloss, H. 
Ghost of Hemlock Man at Willow 
Canyon nc 
Right of way 
one Max 





Brothers on the trail 
Destry rides again 
Fire-brain 
Happy valley 


Cody, Stone 
Outlaw posse 


Coolidge, Dana 
Jess Roundtree 


* Head, Circulation Dept., 


Mystery ranch 

Rustlers of Beacon 
Creek 

Valley vultures 


Sheriff Killer 


Cullum, R. 
Bull moose 


Cunningham, E. 
Pistol passport 


Ermine, Will 
Laramie rides alone 


Erskine, Laurie 
Laughing rider 


Evarts, Hal G. 
Cross pull 
Fur brigade 
Moccasin telegraph 
Passing of the old 
west 


Ferber, Edna 
Cimarron 


Field, Peter 
Dry-Guich Adams 
Gringo guns 


Gregory, J. 
Bells of San Juan 
Desert thoroughbred 
Emerald t 
Everlasting whisper 
High courage 
Judith of Blue Lake 

ranch 


Grey, Zane 
Call of the canyon 
‘ode of the West 
Desert gold 
Fighting caravans 
Heritage of the 


desert 
Last of the great 


scouts 
Last of the Plains- 
men 


Hend , d. B. 
Gen brand 


James, Will 
Big enough 
Sand 


Johnson, G. 
Riders of ‘the trail 


Knibbs, H. H. 
Overland Red 
Partners of chance 
Ridin’ Kid of Pow- 
der River 


Kyne, Peter B. 
“enchanted hill 
Golden dawn 
Jim the conqueror 


LeMay, Alan 
Gunsight trail 


Lockhart 
Old West & new 


Mann e 
Gamibl biin’ Man 
Rustler’s round-up 


Morrow, H. W 
Exile a the Lariat 


Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Tiger of Cloud river 


Texas sheriff 


River trail 


Shaggy legion 
Spanish acres 
Tumbleweeds 
Yellow horde 


Outlaws three 


Mystery of the 
Spanish Hacienda 


Sentinel of the 
desert 

Shadow onthe Mesa 

Timber wolf 


Trail to Paradise 


Light of the western 
stars 
Rainbow trail 
Riders of the 
sage 
Thunder mountain 
Thundering herds 
Trail driver 
U. P. Trail 
Vanishing American 
Wildfire 


purple 


Smoky 
Three mustangeers 


Sundown Slim 
Sungazers 


Sage of Lonely Val- 


ey 
Tide of empire 
Valley of the giants 


Thirsty range 


Judith of the God- 
less valley 
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Mulford, C. E. 


Bar 20 Hopalong Cassidy 
Bar 20 os returns 3 
Bar 20 rides again Hopalong Cassidy’s 
Bar 20 three protegée 


Man from Bar 20 
Mesquite Jenkins 
On the trail of the 


Coming of Cassidy 
Corson of the J.C. 
Cottonwood Gulch 


Cowboy detective tumbling T 
Deputy sheriff Orphan 
Hopalong Cassidy Round up 
os Cassidy Tex 

& e eagile’s Trail dust 

brood 

Raine, W. M. 


Rutledge trails the 
ace of spades 
Sheriff’s son 
Square shooter 
Tangled trails 
Trail of danger 
Troubled waters 


Big town round-up 
Border breed 
Colorado 

Gunsight pass 

Oh, you Tex 
Roaring river 

Run of the brush 


Rhodes, E. 


Beyond the desert Trusty knaves 


Robertson, F. 
We want that range 


Seltzer, C. A. 
Beau Ranch 
Boss of the Lazy A 
Clear the trail 
Land of the free 
Lonesome ranch 
Mesa 
Range boss 


Son of Arizona 

Trail to yesterday 

Valley of the stars 

War on Wishbone 
range 

Way of the buffalo 

West of Apache pass 
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Sinclair, B. M. 
Adam chasers 
Black thunder 


Meadow lark basin 
Ranch at the Wol- 


Chip of the Flying U verine 
Flying U ranch Rodeo 
Flying U strikes Skyrider 


Swallowfork bulls 

Trails meet 

Trouble rides the 
wind 

White wolves 


Flying U’s last stand 
Fool’s goal 

The haunted hills 
Jean of the lazy A 
Laughing water 


Long loop The Whoop-up trail 
Long shadow 

Snow, C. H. 
Cowpuncher One crazy cowboy 


Spearman, F. H. 


Gunlock Ranch Nan of Music 
Laramie holds the Mountain 
range Whispering Smith 
Tuttle, W. C. : 
— of Stormy Tumbling river 
riv range 
Neary the sheriff 
White, S. E. 
Cabin Riverman 
Claim jumpers Silent places 
Ranchero 
White, W. P. 
Adobe walls Lynch lawyers 
Wister, Owen 
Lin McLean Virginian 
Wright, H. B. 
When a man’s a Winning of Barbara 


man Worth 


FLORIDA LIBRARY SURVEY 


LORIDA LIBRARY SURVEY 1935 is a 
detailed and candid report prepared for 
the Florida Library Association by Helen Vir- 
ginia Stelle, librarian of the Tampa Public 


Library, and published in pamphlet form 
(25c), available from Tampa. 
The following statements are excerpted 


from the report: 


“There are 49 free public libraries. ' 
These libraries afford facilities for a popula- 
tion of 646,363 or 40.2 per cent of the people 
of the state, leaving 59.8 per cent of the 
population without free library service. This 
means that there is a population of 960,479 
not having free library service. 

“There are 67 counties in the state, in 
26 of which there is at least one free public 
library. Forty-one counties are without free 
libraries. In no locality in the state is there 
a county-wide library system. 

“Forty-six towns between 1000 and 2500 
population, 22 towns between 2500 and 5000 
population, and 4 towns from 5000 to 10,000 


are without free library facilities. Six cities 
of 10,000 or more population (Daytona 
Beach, Fort Myers, Key West, Tallahassee, 


Pensacola, and West Palm Beach) are simi- 


larly destitute. In the whole United States 
there are only 49 cities of 10,000 or more 
population without library facilities. 

“The income available for free public li- 
brary service in the state was $193,824.34 or 
12c per capita. 

“While the foregoing figures do not seem 
very creditable for the state as a whole, 
they appear even more discouraging when 
one considers that only six libraries in the 
state have book collections of over 15,000, 
only three have collections of over 50,000 
(Jacksonville, Orlando, and Tampa). Of the 
total book collection in the state 609,904 vol- 
umes, 267,407 of these, or nearly half, are 
contained in the three large libraries. The 
total state circulation is 3,137,547, of which 
Jacksonville, Tampa, and Orlando circulate 
1,515,460, or approximately half. 

“There are 431,828 Negroes living in the 
state, according to the 1930 census, or about 
29 per cent of the population. Of these 
65,167 are illiterate. Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Eustis, Lakeland, Ormond, Palatka, St. Peters- 
burg, and Tampa maintain branch libraries 
for Negroes. The total Negro population of 
these cities is 92,090. This leaves 339,738 
Negroes without any library service.” 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Pur pose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the younger members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate 
more generally in conference and other professional activities. 

To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Roun Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Norma 
Olin Ireland, c/o Pomona College Library, Clare- 
mont, California.] 


Program for Junior Members 
at A.L.A. Conference 


Monday June 21, at 8:30 a.m. 

Breakfast, with Mr. and Mrs. M. Wyer as 
guests, in the Silver Grill of the Hotel Lex- 
ington, at Forty-eighth Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 


Wednesday June 23, at 10:00 a.m. 

Annual business meeting and election of 
officers will include informal talks by A. W. 
Gaylord of Boise on exchanges and Margaret 
Willis of Headquarters. Of special interest 
to visitors will be a brief description by a staff 
member of the British Library of Information. 


Friday June 25, from 4:30 to 6:00 P.™ 


In place of announced luncheon ther ill 
be a tea in the terrace garden on top of the 
British Empire Building at Radio City—a 
chance for Juniors to meet each other in one 
of New York’s pleasant settings. 


Nominations for Officers 


The committee, composed of Norma Olin 
Ireland, E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. and the un- 
dersigned, appointed to present nominations 
for officers of the Junior Members Round 
Table of the American Library Association 
for the year 1937-38 makes the following 
report: 


Chairman: Randolph W. Church, Virginia 


State Library 
Gerald McDonald, New York Public 


Library 


Secretary-Treasurer: Kenneth Cameron, 
Mercer University Library, Ga. 
Polly Post, Canton (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary 

Executive Board Member: Charles E. 
Butler, A.L.A. Headquarte s 
Janet K. Zimmerman, Glen 
(N.J.) Public Library 
Respectfully submitted, 


Wrnirrep A. SUTHERLAND, Chairman 
. 


R¢ ck 


Activities of Candidates 
RANDOLPH W. CHURCH 


B.S. University of Virginia. 1929 

M.S. University of Virginia.. 1932 

B.L.S. Emory University Library School. 1933 
i Virginia. 1933 


Reference Librarian, University o 
4 


Assistant State Librarian, Virginia State Library, 
1934-date 

American Library Association 
Bibliography. 1936-37 

Southeasterr. Library Association 

Chairman, Maryland, Virginia and D. of C 
seen roup of Cata ogers, Classifiers an 
Bibliographers. 1936-38 

Virginia Library Association, 
tee.  1935-date 

Co-chairman, Virginia Junior Members. 


GERALD McDONALD 


Committee on 


Legislative Commit 


1935-36 


A.B. Wilmington C. 1927 
A.M. Haverford C. 1928 
B.S. Columbia University School of Library 


Service. 1930 

Now head of Reserve Room, New York 
Library 

Executive Board, JMRT. 1933-35 

Assisted in the compilation of the supplement to 
Cannon and now in charge of the large library 
section of the Survey of Libraries in the 
Depression. 

Now is one-third 
chairmanship of the 
Members. 


KENNETH CAMERON 
A.B. University of Michigan. 1928 
a University of Michigan Library School. 
1931 


Public 


chairman in the triumvirate 
New York City Junior 


Circulation Department, University of Michigan 
ibrary. 1925-30 

General Service Assistant, University of Michigan 
Library. 1931-34 

Librarian, Mercer University, Macon Georgia. 


1934-date 





to 


ie 


te 
or 
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GERALDINE LEMAY 
Secretary, Southeastern District, JMRT 


POLLY POST 

A.B. College of Wooster. 1933 

B.S. Western Reserve School of Library Science. 
1934 

Dover Public ey Asst. Lib. 3 years 

College of Wooster Library. 4 years ¢ : 

Now Ass’t librarian, Canton (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. 

Served two years as chairman of 16th Congres- 
sional District, Ohio Junior Members. 

Secretary, Central District, JMRT 


CHARLES E. BUTLER 


A.B., University of Denver. 1931 

B.S. in L.S. University of Denver. 1932 
Assistant, Denver Public Library. 1932-33 
Assistant to the Secretary, A.L.A. 1933-date 


JANET K. ZIMMERMAN 
A.B. Syracuse University. 1929 


B.S. olumbia University School of Library 
Service. 1932 
Librarian, Glen Rock (N.J.) Public Library. 1932 
to date 
Chairman, New Jersey Junior Members. 1934-35 
Acknowledgment 


Material for this month’s Section has been 
compiled by Geraldine LeMay, Secretary of 
the Southeastern District, and Rita McGrath, 
Secretary of the Western District. 


Since this is the final issue of the season, 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking the Officers of the A.L.A. Juniors, 
the District Secretaries, the State Chairmen, 
and all others who have contributed to the 
Section this year for their cooperation and 
good work. 

NorMA OLIN IRELAND, 
Coordinator, 1936-37 
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SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Alabama Plans Union List 


The first meeting of the Alabama Library 
Association since the organization of the 
Alabama Juniors was held in Gadsden, April 
15-17. Fannie Schmitt, of Tuscaloosa Senior 
High School, was elected to continue her 
work as chairman of the Alabama Juniors. 
The group has interesting plans under way, 
one of which is the beginning of a union 
catalog of material on Alabama, particularly 
theses, in the various libraries of the state. 
The union list is to be kept in the library 
of the State Department of Archives and 
History, in Montgomery. The Juniors will 
bring the list up to date, after which the 
various libraries, as they catalog new mate- 
rials, will send cards to the Department of 
Archives and History. This list will make 
readily available local materials of vital in- 
terest to all Alabama libraries. 


Georgia Bibliography 

On April 22, twenty-five enthusiastic 
younger librarians met to form the Atlanta 
Junior librarians’ group. Marella Walker, 
of Emory University Library, chairman of 
the Atlanta Juniors, and Laura Colvin, of 
Agnes Scott College Library, were instru- 
mental in getting the group together and 
planned an interesting program for the initial 
meeting. Program and Project committees 
were elected, with representatives of the 
school, public library, and college groups on 
each committee. 

The first work the Atlanta Juniors are 
expecting to attempt is the compilation of a 
bibliography of Georgia authors and books 
about Georgia now in print. 


N.C. Sponsors State Aid 


We regret to learn that Mary Louise 
McDearman, chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Juniors, has been very ill. In spite of 
her illness, she has been carrying on, how- 
ever, and has much news of the doings of 
the North Carolina Juniors to report. 

The Juniors in North Carolina are trying 
to promote the activities of the State Asso- 
ciation in every way possible. At the 1937 
legislature the Citizens Library Movement 
of North Carolina sponsored a bill to pro- 
vide state aid for libraries and asked for an 
appropriation. Several junior members served 
on the special publicity committee for this 
project. Ben E. Powell, Reference librarian, 
Duke University, had feature articles in the 
newspapers of the state on library conditions 
in North Carolina and the need for state aid. 
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Other juniors helped in keeping librarians 
informed and asking their support. 

The special work of the North Carolina 
Juniors on certification for assistants of pub- 
lic libraries and librarians of private schools 
and colleges is making progress. 


$6. Plans Institute 


The South Carolina Juniors met in Co- 
lumbia on March 19 with twenty members 
present. Dr. S. C. Garrison, Dean of the 
Graduate School of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, spoke on the need of libraries 
in the South. Mrs. H. H. Smythe, of the 
Laurens Public Library, talked on profes- 
sional periodicals in the library field. Mrs. 
Smythe was elected to succeed Edna Louise 
Lent as chairman, Mrs. Guy Meares of the 
Richland County Public Library became 
secretary, and Miss Lent was elected Insti- 
tute chairman. 

Another meeting of the Juniors was held 
during the session of the South Carolina 
Library Association, which met in Sumter on 
May 7 and 8. 

The Juniors’ second South Carolina Li- 
brary Institute will be held July 13-15 at the 
University of South Carolina, under the 
sponsorship of the University Summer School. 
Nora Beust of the University of North 
Carolina School of Library Science is to 
be the lecturer. Librarians from all over 
the state are invited to attend, with admis- 
sion free to all. 


Certification in Tennessee 


Lucile Nix, of the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, has been recently appointed 
to succeed Mrs. Sarah Staley Austin, of 
the Nashville Public Library, as chairman 
of the Tennessee Juniors. The certifica- 
tion legislation, sponsored by the Tennessee 
Juniors, is now before the legislature. Pros- 
pects seem good that it will pass during this 
session. 


Activities in Virginia 

Mary Gaver, chairman of the Virginia 
Juniors, has an interesting report on the 
work of two committees of the Virginia 
group. One committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dorothy Woods of the Public Li- 
brary of Richmond, is compiling an index 
of historical portraits in the public buildings 
of Virginia. There are fifteen persons work- 
ing on the project covering eleven cities and 
eight colleges and universities. 

A committee on regional libraries is plan- 
ning to survey the state with respect to 
choosing suitable centers for regional libra- 
ries. So far, active work has been initiated 


in only one such center. In Danville, a 
committee under the chairmanship of Eliza- 
beth Hodges of the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School Library has been trying to stir 
up sentiment for the establishment of a 
regional library to serve the three surround- 
ing counties. On March 20 a successful 
citizens meeting was held at which Leslie 
Stephens of the State Library explained the 
workings of a regional library scheme and 
citizens’ committees were appointed for each 
county. These committees are now working 
to get one hundred signatures to a petition 
which will force a vote on the establishment 
of a county library under the existing state 
law. 

The Virginia Junior Members committee 
has been working to get news in the paper 
about regional libraries and arouse general 
interest in this phase of library development. 
May they have continued success in an un- 
dertaking which is certainly a real contribu 
tion to librarianship in Virginia! 

Thru an oversight in a previous article, 
the name of one of the officers of the Vir- 
ginia Juniors was omitted. May Graham, 
Library School, William and Mary College, 
is Secretary-treasurer of the Virginia group 


NEW JUNIOR GROUPS 
1. Michigan 


All Junior Librarians thruout Michigan, 
interested in the Junior Member movement, 
are urged to effect local organization wher- 
ever possible. The initial unit has been 
formed by the Junior Members of the Detroit 
Metropolitan area. They are desirous of 
stimulating other such unit organizations 
thruout the state, in order that state-widk 
representation may be gained at Junior Mem 
ber Round Tables planned for the M.L.A 
conference in October 1937. Do not wait 
to be addressed personally. If interested and 
willing to work within your district, pleas« 
communicate at once with any of the follow 
ing committee on organization: 


Chairman, Edmund S. Snyder, librarian, Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich Charlotte 
Shaw, Outer Gratiot Branch, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich., Mary Nephler, ass’t. librarian, Pon- 
tiac High School Library, Pontiac, Mich., Richard 
Minnich, Conely Branch, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. S. Snyper, Chairman 


2. Massachusetts 


In response to the insistent urgings of the 
younger members, the Massachusetts Library 
Association is going to hold a meeting for 
Junior members at their summer conference 
at Plymouth, Mass., June 3 and 4. 

Massachusetts is one of the few states 
which has no Junior Section, and it is ex- 
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pected that this meeting will result in a 
vigorous group. 
Young librarians with young ideas should 
make a special effort to attend the meeting. 
A. H. KAtisH 
Boston Public Library 


3. Oregon 


“We are interested in organizing a Junior 
Members discussion group for the younger 
librarians of the State of Oregon and would 
like information or suggestions. 

I have followed the Junior Members Sec- 
tion in the Wilson Bulletin and have secured 
from that some helpful material. 

I am anxious to have ideas on actual or- 


ganization, officers, programs, and such.” 


CONSTANCE LEHDE 
Oregon State Agricultural 
College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
Denver Staff Unit 


The work of the Denver Public Library 
Junior Staff Unit has been carried on, since 
its period of organization, by three com- 
mittees. The program committee has pre- 
sented a panel discussion on the qualities 
desirable in a good library assistant, and a 
talk on Publicity Methods by State Repre- 
sentative Eudochia Bell Smith. 

Another committee has studied the library 
rules, offering a report which was discussed 
and revised by the group as a whole. These 
are to be presented to the staff rules com- 
mittee for recommendation for changes. 

The publicity committee has placed several 
news stories in the local newspapers and has 
arranged for distributions of the A.L.A. 
Junior-Wilson pamphlets. With summer 
coming on, the Junior Staff Unit plans to 
take stock of what it has done and what 
it has failed to do. It has been decided 
to outline a study for the unit to undertake 
during the slack season. 

JoHN VAN Mate, President 
Denver Public Library, 
Staff Unit 


Colorado State Activities 


Members of the Colorado Junior Members 
were placed on the Membership Committee 
of the Colorado Library Association to con- 
tact the younger librarians and interest them 
in joining the state association. 

The Junior Group will have a definite pro- 
gram at the fall meeting and plans are being 
made to outline some constructive work for 
the fall and winter. 

A request has come from the Colorado 
Educational Association at Pueblo for a 
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representative from the Junior Members 
Group to explain the program and policy 
of. the group and to enlist new members 
at this meeting. 
Rita M. McGratu, Secretary 
Colorado Junior Members 


Seattle Library Discussion Group 


The first meeting in 1937 of the Seattle 
Library Discussion Group was in the nature 
of a summary and application of the informa- 
tion gained at the fall meetings. Discussion 
was on these two questions: 


1. What is the attitude of the outside world 
towards us as educators? 1 
2. What is the reason for their attitude? 


In February, Ruth Worden, director of the 
University of Washington School of Libra- 
rianship, spoke on training for librarianship. 

The social and economic status of the in- 
tellectual worker was the subject for discus- 
sion at the March meeting. A _ series of 
questions on these three main problems was 
prepared and given to everyone. 

1. What is the place of the intellectual worker 


in the economic organization of modern so- 
ciety? 


Le) 


To what extent is social and economic recog 
nition accorded to the intellectual worker in 
modern society? 


3. What measures can we take to better the 
social and economic situation of the intel 
lectual worker? 


When the Washington Library Association 
decided to see if a state aid for libraries bill 
could be passed, the Library Discussion Group 
volunteered to help. Three committees were 
formed. One to divide the state into sec- 
tions and to locate the various leaders and 
persons interested in state aid, a second to 
collect all necessary statistics, and a third to 
direct all publicity. Using all the material 
collected by the other two committees, the 
publicity committee sent letters at intervals 
to interested civic leaders, all women’s clubs 
and libraries in the state, first to explain the 
bill and later to report on its progress in 
the legislature. 


Late in the session, the House passed the 
bill, and in the final rush, it was feared the 
bill would be waylaid in the Senate. How- 
ever, on the last day, the Senate passed it. 
But the governor kept his word made at 
the opening of the legislature that he would 
sign no bills carrying appropriations, and 
vetoed state aid for Washington libraries. 

The subject of the March meeting, The 
Intellectual Worker, elicited the most dis- 
cussion; enthusiasm being so high that when 
the meeting adjourned, everyone wanted to 
continue the discussion. We plan to hold 
a debate on “Should Librarians Unionize?” 


ELIZABETH FeErcuson, Sec. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
By Louisa A. Ward 








INCE nine months’ functioning as both li- 
brarians and teachers has not entirely dis- 
integrated our personalities, we are now to 
proceed from being librarians in New York 


June 21 to 26, to being teachers in Detroit. 


June 28f. We will spend the following two 
months recovering from establishing the all 
time conventionitis record, and go back to 
school next fall slightly schizophrenic but in- 
spired school librarians. 

The meetings arranged in New York for 
school librarians who attend the A.L.A. prom- 
ise to be profitable and pleasant (you saw the 
notice of the air-cooled dinner?). Partially to 
repay the committee for its pains, please con- 
sider this request from Charlotte E. Smith: 

A proposed revision of the constitution of 
the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association will be voted on at the 
conference in New York in June. The pro- 
posed constitution is printed in the May 1937 
number of the A.L.A. Bulletin. Members of 
the section are asked to consider this constitu- 
tion and send criticisms to the committee be- 
fore the conference. Members are also re- 
quested to take their copies of that Bulletin 
to the Section meeting in New York. 

By the way, have you joined the section? 
Send your fifty cents to Miss Iva Winterfield, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb. 


School Library Activities at Detroit 


Will you attend the N.E.A. meeting in De- 
troit in June? If so, and if you are a high 
school librarian, you will be interested par- 
ticularly in the following sessions of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education. 

On Monday afternoon, June 28, there will be 
a conference on the library and extra-curricular 
activities which is one of a number of confer- 
ences that is to follow a general meeting of 
the Department on extra-curricular activities 
in high schools. At the library conference, 
Dorotha Dawson, Supervisor of School Libra- 
ries at Detroit, will talk on the contributions 
of the library to high school assemblies. An- 
other address (speaker, not yet decided upon 
at this writing) will deal with the facilities of 
a library that serves effectively the extra- 
curricular activity needs of a modern high 


school. These addresses are to be followed 
by a general discussion. 

A joint luncheon of high school teachers and 
high school librarians is to be held Tuesday, 
June 29, at the Administration Building of the 
Ford Motor Company. One of the speakers at 
this luncheon is Grace Winton, Librarian, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
her subject is, “Resemblances and Contrasts in 
the Work of Teachers and School Librarians.” 
After the luncheon, there will be a tour of 
Greenfield Village. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 30, Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, Coordinator of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, will 
speak on, “Some Aspects of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards in the 
School Library Field.” His address will in- 
clude an evaluation of the periodicals found in 
the 200 schools that are being used as labora- 
tories by the Study. As a result of Dr. Eells’ 
research concerning the periodicals found in 
high schools, we have more information on the 
subject than has heretofore been available. 
Some surprises are in store!* Every high 
school librarian and teacher who will attend 
the Detroit meeting will be anxious to hear 
Dr. Eells’ address. At the close of the session, 
an opportunity will be provided for general 
discussion. 

All arrangements for school library topics 
and speakers have been made by the Sub- 
Committee on Relationships with the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the N.E.A.- 
A.L.A. Joint Committee on School Libraries, 
in cooperation with the School Library Section 
of the A.L.A. The Sub-Committee is most 
grateful to Ernest D. Lewis, the President of 
the Department for this contact. 

In addition to the school library attractions 
made possible thru the Department of Second- 
ary Education, arrangements are being made 
by Margaret R. Greer, the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, for an elementary school li- 
brary exhibit. 

Eprrn A. Laturop, Chairman 
Sub-Committee on Relationships with 
the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, N.E.A.-A.L.A. Joint Com it- 
tee on School Libraries. 


1 Eprtor’s Note—See for yourself! The results of Dr. Eells’ survey are published for the first 


time in this issue of Wilson Bulletin.—S. J. K. 
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EW YORK, like a magnet this 

month, attracts librarians from 
every part of the country. The atten- 
dance at the fifty-ninth annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, June 21-26, promises to be larger 
than the entire community population 
served by many of the librarians who 
will be present. It is expected that from 
four to five thousand librarians will at- 
tend the meetings. New York conven- 
tions are invariably big, ebullient affairs, 
marked by an exceptionally distinguished 
list of lay speakers drawn from the in- 
exhaustible resources of the metropolis. 
Among those who will address the gen- 
eral sessions are Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York, Olin Downes, music critic, 
Carl Van Doren, author, Charles Fer- 
guson, an editor of Reader’s Digest, and 
Alvin Johnson, director of the New 
School for Social Research. 

During the week of the convention, 
by special arrangement with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Walson 
Bulletin will publish a daily newspaper, 
which we hope will prove a pleasant 
and serviceable production. In addition 
to reporting the highlights of the pro- 
ceedings, official announcements, changes 
of schedule, etc., our daily Extra will 
contain a number of unusual features— 
which we shall assiduously refrain from 
describing in advance. It is no secret, 
however, that we shall be able to use 
verses, brief humorous items, and car- 
toons; we invite you to contribute ma- 
terial of this nature promptly. 

Copies of our Conference Extra will 
be distributed without charge every 
morning to all librarians in attendance. 
Subscribers to the Wilson Bulletin who 














READ IT AT THE CONFERENCE! 


Our make-up man used his imagination to 


show you an advance dummy of the ‘Wilson 
Daily Bulletin,’’ to be published during the 
A.L.A. Conference in New York, June 21 to 26. 


do not expect to attend the Conference 
and who wish to be sure of receiving 
complete sets of our special newspaper 
will please send us their advance re- 
quests immediately, together with ten 
cents in stamps to cover wrapping and 
postage. 
MM 


“I am sure that other librarians besides 
myself clip the Wilson Bulletin for their idea 
file,” writes a subscriber, “and it is more con- 
venient to clip the page than extract its con- 
tents by longhand or typewriter. But re- 
peatedly I find the notes I want so set up 
that it is impossible to clip one without de- 
stroying all or part of another. In the April 
issue if I clip the article on ‘Free Farm Cen- 
sus’ I must go without Idaho’s ‘Library Essay 
Contest’ which is equally important. Isn’t 
there some way of editing the Bulletin so that 
on pages having material of this sort the 
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verso would be advertising or the like. It 
would make the Bulletin handier to use, and 
believe me I use it.” 


Since almost every article we print is clipped 
by some of our readers, it is impossible to 
make up the Bulletin as suggested by our 
correspondent. It is preferable, furthermore, 
we feel, to confine advertising to the front 
and rear sections and not interpolate it in 
the main body of our magazine. The sim- 
plest solution of the difficulty is for the demon 
clippers to subscribe for an extra copy of the 
Bulletin each month. The low subscription 
cost will be repaid many times over in time 
and energy saved. 


MM 


Another librarian, Leah B. Owen, reported 
to us some time ago that despite the fact that 
we are indexed in Readers’ Guide and pub- 
lish an annual volume index every June, 
she finds it highly useful to maintain an up- 
to-date card index to selected articles in her 
bound set of Wilson Bulletin volumes. 

Among the items that Miss Owen indexes 
are Book Week suggestions, book plays, ex- 
hibit idea, library club material, etc. Subject 
headings were worked out, in accordance with 
the type of requests received and the library's 
needs. 

“We are making the Bulletin work and to 
our advantage,” writes Miss Owen. “That is 
why I am passing on the idea to other libra- 
rians, who may wish to have this splendid 
library material available for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is time well spent that one 
will never regret. When a teacher asks you 
for a list of books about ‘Pirates,’ what a joy 
it is to be able to give it to her in less than 
two minutes. That is service, dear librarian.” 


we 
Note to Wilson Bulletin subscribers: this 
is the last issue until September. No issues 


are published in July and August. 

An index to Volume 11 of Wilson Bulletin, 
September 1936 to June 1937 inclusive, will 
be sent free to subscribers on request. Just 
drop us a postcard. 


Me 


Stock of the March 1937 issue of the Wil- 
son Bulletin has become scarce, because of 
unusually heavy demand. Subscribers who 
have copies which they do not need will do 
an appreciated favor if they will send them 
in, so that we may build up a small file for 
necessary office use. 


WM 


June 1937 


Librarians, 


A young library enthusiast—not yet in his 
teens—describes the book club sponsored by 
the public library at Corinth, N.Y.: 


“As a new member, I do not know much 
but I can tell you something about it, and 
what we do. 

Our club is composed of volunteer workers, 
who will stay nights and work. (We work 
nights because we have school in the P. M.) 
We have different people work different 
nights like—I work Tuesdays and Thursdays 
while others work Mondays and Saturdays or 
Saturdays and Tuesdays or Thursdays and 
Mondays. We usually are divided into groups 
of two or three to work at nights. 

“Our library club is mostly, or I should say 
all, composed of children from 9-13. We 
have beginners work. a month at least before 
they are in the club. I know how to do many 
things now, for instance I know how and 
where to find books and where to put them 
alphabetically and I know how to stamp books, 
card books and most everything one should 
know. 

I shall now tell you what we do at our 
meetings. We usually have a host or hostess 
who plans the program and meeting. She or 
he is to bring refreshments for the meeting 
but first we review books (that is a certain 
person on the club picks a book gives author 
and title tells about the author, where born, 
died, etc. Then she or he tells about the 
book characters, scenes, important incidents, 
etc. We have everyone have something to 
do or tell about before the meeting begins. 

“We then have refreshments (Cake and ice 
cream) or anything and then we have games 
to play or some entertainment. After the 
meetings it is usually known and put in the 
papers. To be in the Library Club everyone 
should know how to card books, stamp books 
that are to be taken out where to find and 
where to put books.” 

Bitty WALES 


Billy’s letter was sent to us by Librarian 
Iva M. Young of Bellows Falls, Vt., who 
finds it “suggestive of the library spirit that 
is to be encouraged in our youngsters.” 


we 


It looks as though Brooklyn may have at 
last her library, for which ground was broken 
twenty-five years ago. The Board of Estimate 
has indicated that it will approve the $2,000,000 
necessary for construction as soon as new 
plans for the structure are approved. 

It was thirty-eight years ago, in 1899, that 
the Brooklyn Park Commission was delegated 
to recommend a site to the legislature. The 
site was selected, the plans adopted two years 
later, and ground broken in 1905. Well over 
$2,000,000 has already been spent in building 
foundations, which were completed in 1931, 
and in building the four walls and temporary 
roof of the Flatbush Avenue wing, which was 
completed in 1919. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS’ HOUSE, 
As a boy, Samuel Pepys lived at Brampton with his uncle’s family and attended the 


grammar school at Huntingdon. 
frequent visits there. 


biography of Pepys 





Borough President Raymond V. Ingersoll 
explained that there has been a great ad- 
vance in library technique and in the func- 
tional character of library buildings in recent 
years which has necessitated the drafting of 
new plans. “Good libraries are planned now- 
adays from the inside out,” he said, “and this 
is wholly consistent with the other objectives 
of symmetry and beauty.” 


Mm 


Paul Magriel, author of A Bibliography of 
Dancing (H. W. Wilson Co. 1936), in an 
article written for Dance Digest recently pays 
tribute to Dorothy Lawton and her collection 
of books on the dance, in the 58th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library: 


“I’m wondering if all dancers know of the 
marvelous dance library which Miss Dorothy 
Lawton has organized at 121 East 58th Street. 
There are not only dance books of every 
period and kind, but cataloged references to 
dancing in other books, a file of dance photo- 
graphs, dance articles, scrap books of dance 
personalities, current publications and folders. 
In short, a real dance library organized in one 
convenient spot... When one has really had 
to explore a library to find dance information 
one can appreciate what a fine thing the Dance 
Section of the 58th Street Music Library is. 
For even in the fascinating task of dance re- 
search, speed and efficiency are important.” 


mM 


Later he 
John Drinkwater lived in this cottage while he was writing the 
‘*Pepys, 





BRAMPTON, HUNTINGDON 


inherited the Brampton house and made 


His Life and Character.”’ 

A graphic chart of the Classification Scheme 
of the New Jersey Library Association, pre- 
pared by Miss Ethel M. Fair of the New 
Jersey College for Women Library School, is 
being distributed free of charge to the libra- 
ries of New Jersey. For anyone else inter- 
ested in securing a copy the charge is 50 cents 
postpaid. Requests for the chart should be 
addressed to Miss Sarah B. Askew, Librarian, 
Public Library Commission, State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Mw He 


“Among the many plants given to the Deer- 
ing Library gardens this year there are three 
that appeal to me very strongly. First, there 
is a bleeding heart (Dicentra spectabilis) 
blooming early in the spring, just about the 
time the budget is called for and symbolizing 
my own cardiac condition at that season. 
Secondly, there is a rubber plant, no longer 
in style but which still serves to remind us of 
the urgent necessity to stretch the few dollars 
we have. Thirdly, there is a bed of forget- 
me-nots to which we hopefully call the atten- 
tion of all our friends, of the members of the 
University administration, and of all potential 
patrons of the Library.”—TuHropore W. Kocn, 
Librarian of Northwestern University, in “Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts News.” 


Me 
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Mr. Koch, in passing, recalls that on the 
walls of the old University of Michigan Hos- 
pital was inscribed the motto: Primum non 
nocere, meaning, “first of all do not injure the 
patient.” This was invariably translated by the 
medical freshmen as “first of all don’t knock.” 


MM 


Vancouver Public Library has sponsored 
literature lectures for the past three years. 
In connection with the course a recent panel 
discussion was held on “Democracy, Will 
It Survive?” Members of the panel were 
unanimously agreed that an alliance of na- 
tions for collective security would aid in 
bringing about true democracy, provided that 
such an alliance was not of Fascist tendency 
and was not intended merely as a weapon 
against other nations. “The cause of much 
of the trouble in the United States at 
present,” said Prof. F. H. Soward, “is that 
state regulation is just coming in.” 


Me Me 


The Secretary of the New Zealand Li- 
brary Association sends us a copy of the 
prizewinning library poster which has been 
adopted and reproduced for use by libra- 
rians thruout the country. “It is being sold 
at 2/- per copy,” he writes, “and a demand 
seems to exist for it.” We are sorry that 
the copy mailed to us did not arrive in 
good enough repair to be reproduced in the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


Copies of a county library study cuitiime 
published by the New York State Division 
of the American Association of University 
Women are available at 25¢ from Elizabeth 
M. Smith, Director of the Albariy, N.Y., 
Public Library. The outline is being used 
by branches of the Association which are 
taking up the subject of county libraries as 


a special activity. 
mM Me 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, founded 
by the late Harriet Monroe and now under 
the editorship of Morton Dauwen Zabel, an- 
nounces its 25th anniversary and the publi- 
cation of its fiftieth volume. 

The friends of poetry should be the friends 
of Poetry, by all odds the most valuable 
magazine of verse in contemporary letters. 
We do not hesitate to say that a library 
without Poetry cannot fully or accurately 
reflect the living culture of the English- 
speaking world. 

Me 
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“Among titles recently added to the Bloom- 
field, N.J., Public Library,” writes Helen 
Scherff Taylor, “the following alphabetical 
sequences are unusually amusing: 

The War Goes On But Beauty Vanishes. 

Love I Dare Not Rich Man Poor 

The Sound Of Running Feet—The Sea's. A Thief. 

An Avenger Strikes. mit Flowers. 

Fear Rides The Fog Unseen So Free We Seem. 


First and Last Plan Your Own Security. 
I Found No Peace In The Steps of St. Paul. 


Henry Evelyn Bliss, author of The Organ- 
ization of Knowledge and A System of 
Bibliographic Classification, has recently pub- 
lished a volume of poems, Betier Late Than 
Never (Putnam). 

“Now the circle is complete,” writes H. A. 
Overstreet. “The man of accurate and 
searching mind is also the man of deep 
feeling and exquisite, wise expression. I am 
glad, now, to know the poet in the scientist.” 

“It is most fitting,” comments Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, “that the vein of poetry which 
has underlain an active life of intelligence 
should be given to the world.” 


MM 


100 YEARS OF FARMING 


The history of the United States may be 
read in the figures and between the lines 
of the general reports, Volume III, con- 
taining agricultural figures since the Census 
of 1840, which has just been issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. This Volume (l’o- 


ume III, Statistics by Subjects, Census of 
Aanculture, 1935. Purchasable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


D.C. $1.75) is devoted primarily to the 1935 
Farm Census, by subjects, but for the con- 
venience of students, the major farm items, 
beginning with 1840, have been included. This 
makes it convenient to find in one place the 
farm changes recorded every ten years. 

To meet the continuous demand, the 1935 
data were released in three series of pre- 
liminary reports covering the most important 
subjects of this Farm Census. For example, 
the reports show bas‘c statistics relating to 
such topics as back-to-the-farm movement, 
changes in cash crops, crop insurance, crop 
failure resulting from the drought, farm 
tenancy, decrease in horses with the advent 
of the tractor, etc. 

If it is impracticable to purchase this and 
other volumes of the 1935 Agricultural Cen- 
sus, it is suggested that the libraries write 
for the complete series of free releases. For 
this FREE material, address Division 19-A, 
(Agricultural Section), Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C 

Z. R. Perret 


Chief Statistician for 
Agriculture 








The Mail Bag 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.) 


An Exchange of Correspondence 


Mr. Malcolm Glenn Wyer 

President, American Library Association 
Denver Public Library 

Denver, Colorado 


My dear Mr. Wyer: 

Last October the writer suggested to one 
of the staff at A.L.A. headquarters the de- 
sirability of placing on the program of the 
New York convention an adequate discus- 
sion of civil liberties from the librariar’s 
point of view. It was further suggested 
that perhaps no one would be in a better 
position to present the case than Mr. Roger 
Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, whose authority to speak on such a 
subject, and whose ability as an orator were 
unquestioned. The recommendation § died 
aborning because it “might simply start the 
American Legion and the D.A.R. in full cry 
on the library trail, without accomplishing 
very much that is constructive.” 


The suggestion was made, not with any 
desire to foment dissension, to embarrass 
the national officers, or even to excite the 
animosity of those revolutionary daughters, 
albeit the writer has no passion for their 
friendship; but rather it was the sincere 
conviction that an impending future would 
witness repeated attacks upon those liberties 
that should be librarians’ by right. Un- 
happily, the apprehensions of that warm 
October day have been confirmed. Librarians 
fleeing in terror from an unpleasant anticipa- 
tion can now harvest the fruit of their 
timidity as an accomplished fact. 


It is not necessary here to review the 
recent events in the capital city of the sov- 
ereign state of Towa, where professional 
ability and tenure have been relentlessly sacri- 
ficed before the brazen image of political 
favoritism. Contemptible as the proceeding 
has been, librarians are content to pass it by 
with but a word of regret in recognition. 


So the blow has fallen again, this time 
in Montana, where Philip O. Keeney, libra- 
rian and ranking professor for the past six 
years on recognized permanent tenure, has 
been asked to purge the campus of the State 
University of his presence because his “phi- 
losophy of librarianship was diametrically 
opposed” to that of the university admin- 
istration. The real reason, Mr. Keeney tells 


us, “is because on April Ist I began the 
formation of a Teachers’ Union, and in a 
week’s time 30 per cent of the faculty had 
joined.” One might add that it probably 
did not help that Mr. Keeney is the editor 
of the new social-minded library quarterly 
published under the aegis of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. The dis- 
charge, asserts the defendant, was accomp- 
lished in the usual high-handed manner typi- 
cal of such procedures, an accusation which 
is not difficult to believe. An investigation 
by both the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the American Civil 
Liberties Union has been asked for, and it is 
hoped will be granted.so that all may be in 
possession of the facts. 


Is it necessary to labor the implications of 
these two unfortunate occurrences for the 
future of librarianship? Conditions now 
transcend the need for a mere convention 
program presentation of possible eventuali- 
ties. The time has arrived for definite con- 
structive action that will not only ameliorate 
the consequences of the present, but safe- 
guard the future. 

. . . There should be appointed an A.L.A. 
Civil Liberties Committee to make a thoro 
investigation of the Keeney affair and report 
to the rank and file of the profession true and 
accurate findings. Such information the pro- 
fession at large has a right to possess; with- 
out it no action can wisely be undertaken... . 

Mr. Wyer, I trust that you will appreciate 
that this is no anguished outcry of a brief 
indignant hour. The Keeney case is no 
tempest in an academic teapot. It is not 
exaggeration to say that its implications strike 
at the foundations upon which librarianship 
should rest. Mr. Keeney, if we tentatively 
accept his version, has been dismissed for 
the exercise of those privileges which even 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
admits are his by constitutional right. 

A defense of Mr. Keeney is not now being 
asked. I merely seek the erection of a com- 
mittee that will present the truth; for only 
upon truth can future constructive action be 
based. I sincerely believe that librarians can 
and will defend themselves and the integrity 
of their profession in this crisis at Missouia. 
I bespeak your forthright and courageous 
leadership that will justify my faith. 


J. H. SHeERA 
Scripps Foundation 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Mr. J. H. Shera, 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Shera: 


Your letter of May 8 has been received 
and I have given it careful consideration. I 
quite agree that the American Library Asso- 
ciation should be watchful to protect the 
security of tenure against unjustified dis- 
turbance and to stand firmly against inter- 
ference with the furdamental principles upon 
which the public library rests. 

It will not be necessary to follow your 
suggestion of having a special committee on 
civil liberties appointed, because questions of 
tenure in office have officially been placed 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Salaries, Staff and Service. This committee 
is already investigating the case of Philip 
O. Keeney, of the State University of Mon- 
tana. 

The same Committee sent a protest to the 
Governor of Iowa in regard to his choice in 
appointing a successor to the late State Li- 
brarian, and I, myself, as President of the 
American Library Association, also made pro- 
test to the Governor. 

Matcotm GLENN Wyer, President 
American Library Association 


Shady Work 
To the Editor: 


What do you do with your discarded 
window shades? Or what does your neighbor 
do with his? These canvas and linen shades, 
broken, discolored, or soiled, as they may be, 
make excellent book jackets and covers for 
pamphlets. Strips of this material make good 
reinforcements for backs of pamphlets and 
books and protectors for book corners. The 
materials are of the right firmness to permit 
their ready use, and in most cases soiled 
materials clean readily by sponging. 

JoHN FINNEGAN 
College of the City of New York 


How to Preserve Magazine Binders 
To the Editor: 

We have found a very simple way of 
lengthening the life of our magazine binders 
as well as eliminating some noise in our high 
school library. I am sending the idea to 
you to make use of in the Wilson Bulletin 
if you feel that other librarians would be 
interested. 

We discovered that our steel backed bind- 
ers quickly cut through the lower edges of 
their cloth covers when dropped so often 
in our standard Library Bureau oak maga- 
zine rack. We have glued strips of sponge 
rubber about one half inch thick to the 
bottom of each compartment of the rack, 
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so that the binder now drops on this soft 
rubber instead of on the hard oak wood. 
This has proved satisfactory both in cutting 
down the wear and tear on our magazine 
binders and in the reduction of noise. How- 
ever, I should add a word of warning to 
librarians. Don’t let the boys find out what 
good heel cushions and insoles can be made 
out of the sponge rubber, or it may dis- 
appear from the magazine rack! 
E. Ben Evans, Librarian 
Kern County High School 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Symposium on Fines Suggested 
To the Editor: 

Sometime or other I would like to 
forum on library fines. Fines in my theory 
are but a corrective device for getting books 
back on time and as such do not function 
as well as we like to imagine, causing hard 
feelings and failing to accomplish their pur- 
pose. It is economically an unjust procedure. 
Also fines are charged more to buy library 
materials than to discourage bad library 
habits. I don’t believe in them and refuse 
in our school to charge them any longer. We 
are (teachers, students and myself) working 
out another system which I think will result 
in a deprivation of borrowing privileges for 
the same term the book has been kept over- 
due—after a personal discussion with me. 
What do other librarians think of this? 

RicHAarp JAMES Hurtey, Librarian 
High School, Roslyn Heights, 
N.Y. 


see a 


Summer Reading Club 
To the Editor: 

Summer will soon be upon us and libra- 
rians thruout the country will be scanning 
Wilson Bulletins for summer reading clubs. 
Since I’ve had two letters, one from Okla- 
homa and one from Indiana about further 
details for the Good Time Reading club as 
published in your June 1936 Bulletin, I 
thought you might like to know what fun 
our borrowers had last summer. 

We combined several ideas found in Wil- 
son Bulletin and let them germinate until 
new ideas of our own sprouted and then 
launched the “Transcontinental Book Flight.” 
We found our boys hnd not responded to 
our summer clubs as readily as our girls 
and since living near Newark airport makes 
our boys “air-minded” we cashed in on the 
idea of an air flight. We were not disap- 
pointed, for the bait worked and we were 
happy tu find many pilots in the making on 
our doorsteps after having read the notice, 
“Pilots Wanted” on different colored card- 
board planes posted in our five respective 
schools. 
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Our room was literally converted into an 


airport. Pictures of Douglas planes flanked 
our walls. (We sent to American Airlines 
for these.) A large colored picture of an 


airplane about to “take off” with a pilot 
hurrying to get aboard and children watching 
was made on a cardboard with the rules for 
game attached. We copied the picture from 
the Petershams’ book, The Story of Aircraft. 
Our many books both factual and fiction on 
aviation were displayed on tables. Weather 
maps to tell the pilots what weather might 
be expected on a journey were posted to 
give atmosphere and a sense of realism. 
For the game per se we had a large air 
map sent us by the Department of Com- 
merce, U.S.A. On this we plotted out by 
means of colored dots the routes our pilots 
were to take—viz: starting at Los Angeles, 
Calif. on to Winslow, Ariz.; Alburquerque, 
N.M:; Amarillo, Tex.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the cul- 
mination of our trip at Newark, N.J. airport. 
Large cardboard mounts divided off with 
the names of the different stops at top were 
placed upon bulletin boards. As a child 
read a book and reported upon it his name 
was placed under Los Angeles. As he pro- 
gressed (reading one or two books to equal 
a hop—whichever the one in charge of game 
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name is then placed under 
and so on until his course 
is charted across the U.S.A. When he 
completed half of the flight or reached 
Springfield, Mo., as in our game, he received 
his wing insignia, which he proudly wore. 
These were inexpensive metal wings which 
we purchased in a large quantity. At the 
finish of the flight he earned his Pilot's 
license which was a facsimile of the U.S. 
Pilot’s license. We had these mimeographed. 
Eighty-five pilots made three trips across or 
as our slogan said, “Read their way across 
the U.S.A.” The children showed more 
enthusiasm for this reading club than previ- 
ous clubs and one often heard, “Where are 
you now? I’ve flown to Dayton, Ohio, and 
am about to take off for Pittsburgh now.” 
Indeed after the club was ended it was hard 
to come down to earth. 

We had planned to take our full fledged 
pilots to Newark Airport after the club was 


desires) his 
Winslow, Ariz. 


over, but our plans miscarried. Perhaps 
another library will be able to visit an air- 
port as a finale—it would seem a fitting 


Transcontinental Book Flight. 
Hazet HAAGENSEN, Children’s 
Librarian 
Public Library 
Cranford, N.J. 
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BOOK LIST FORUM 


(Continued from page 701) 


POETRY, American 


Reading notes on some American poets. 5p 


’87 Jacksonville (Fla.) public lib 3c 

Brief .notes about and quotations from 
Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, Lanier, 
Frost and MacLeish. A _ bibliography of 


about one page is at the end. Mimeographed 
on letter-size sheets 
RADIO broadcasting 
Books on radio broadcasting anc advertising 
by radio. 2p ‘36 Indianapolis public lib 2c 
A folder, listing 27 titles, arranged alpha- 
betically by author. The first and last pages 
give information about the library. Without 
annotations 
REFERENCE work 
Your reference department wants to serve 
you and you, prepared by M. Melvina 
1 ~ cee 4p '36 Brockton (Mass.) public 
ib 2c 
Not a book list. The first page of text is 
eneral explanation. Other pages are 
eaded: Fact finding (sample questions), 
Ride your hobby, Let books open ways to 
s. An attractively printed booklet 
illustrations on the cover and at 


SAFETY 
Books on safety in the Gary pubtic library. 
3p '37 Gary (Ind.) public lib 2c 


24 titles not annotated. Includes books 
on safety in automobiles and safety in 
general. Mimeographed on lightweight card- 


boar 
WASHINGTON, George, President 
George Washington bi-centennial, 
selected reading list. 4p "32 
(Mass.) public lib 2c 
Lists 88 titles with no annotations; classi- 
fied. Includes biography, history, politics, 
travel, fiction and holiday material on 
Washington and his period 


1732-1932: a 
Attleboro 


YOUNG people 


Reading for complete living. . "36 Central 
high school lib, Newark, N.J. 


This bibliography, vires hn a com- 
mittee of teachers of the English depart- 
ment and the Library, is to assist high- 
school pupils in acquiring experience 
thru reading. The interests of the pupils 
are emphasized both for practical living and 
leisure reading. The ore s into which the 
titles are divided are: ving intelligently, 
Living with others, yt profitably, Living 
nobly, Living cheerfully, Living in the 
past, and Living imaginatively. Each head- 
ing is subdivided into smaller groups. For 
example under Living intelligently, we have 
the subheads Your personality, Your edu- 


cation, Using your mind, Writing your 
letter, etc. 

Reading for fun. Growing up with books. 
2 nos. °35-’36 Central high school lib, 


Newark, N.J. 2c 

Informal lists of books for general read- 
ing, prepared for Book Week. Mimeo- 
graphed on a single folded sheet, with illus- 


tration. “Reading for Fun” contains 652 
titles under the headings: Hobbies and 
amusements, Real people, Interesting 
stories, This World of ours. “‘Growing up 
with Books’’ is not annotated. A good 
sample of a _ school library activity for 


Book Week 


YOUNG people—Girls 
Books about girls. 
lib, Baltimore 2c 
90 titles including fiction and biography 
with a concluding list of 11 titles on 
personality and etiquette. Mimeographed 
on letter-size sheets, stapled together. A 
salmon-pink sheet with illustration consti- 
tutes the cover. Annotated and classified 


9p °37 Enoch Pratt free 








Profile: Warren Cogswell Rowell 


O many of the older generation of libra- 

rians ask about Mr. Rowell, especially 
at library meetings, that it mow seems a 
good time to report the news about him, and, 
as has been suggested, take this opportunity 
to give some biographical information. 


Mr. Rowell was born in _ southeastern 
Minnesota, of pioneer stock, not many years 
after the close of the Civil War. After 
completing a high school course in the public 
schools of Winona, he went to the University 
of Minnesota, where he and Mr. Wilson began 
their life-long association. Mr. Wilson says: 
“I first met Warren Rowell at the ‘Bedrock 
Club’ when he was a sophomore and I was 
a sub-freshman at the University of Minne- 
sota, an institution that was then in its 
primeval days but which has since progressed 
to the front rank of educational institutions 
in this country. ‘Bedrock’ was a cooperative 
boarding house for boys who had to live 
economically, and it was what its name 
implied. There was also a similar club for 
girls, the popular name for which was ‘Pullet 
Ranch.’ 


“Warren and I roomed together at times, 
and substituted for each other on our jobs 
when vacations or sickness made it necessary. 
We had at various times a great variety of 
jobs, and we have often thought that what 
we learned about getting jobs, and working 
and earning and managing our affairs was 
almost as important to us in the practical 
matters of life as what we learned at the 
University.” 


After Graduation 


Mr. Rowell graduated from the University, 
then did some publishing on his own account, 
along with bookselling for other publishers. 
At the same time, Mr. Wilson and his next 
room mate, Mr. Henry Morris, started the 
little University Book Store, under the name 
of Morris and Wilson. When Mr. Morris 
also graduated, Mr. Wilson bought out his 
interest, and later, in January 1898, began 
compiling and publishing the Cumulative Book 
Index. The next problem was to sell it, and 
Mr. Roweil was persuaded to carry the Index 
as a side line. Success attended his efforts, 
and, in 1900, he gave up all other work to 
represent it exclusively, selling subscriptions 
to booksellers and librarians at the then 





WARREN COGSWELL ROWELL 


munificent sum of $3 a year. He also took 
orders, for future delivery, for the biennial 
volume of the Index, 1898-1899, and for the 
United States Catalog, books in print 1899. 


To sell a new and untried publication of a 
new and unknown firm required good sales 
manship, but Mr. Rowell was equal to the 
task. Soon, along came the first United States 
Catalog, the Readers’ Guide, and other 
publications and the sample volumes became 
heavy to carry, but, with them he covered 
most of the United States and Canada. 


In 1903, The Wilson Company was incor 
porated, with Mr. Wilson as President, and 
Mr. Rowell as Vice-President. With the 
constantly growing need for closer associa- 
tion with other publishers, it became neces 
sary to have an office in New York, and the 
management of this office became Mr. 
Rowell’s responsibility. 

When The Wilson Company moved its 
plant to White Plains, N.Y., in 1913, Mr. 
Rowell merged the New York office with the 
main office. After the firm moved to its 
present quarters in New York City, he be- 
came closely identified. with the work of the 
business office, specializing in the handling 
of sales and collections. Altho ill-health 
compelled his retirement in 1934, Mr. Rowell 
lives nearby, and still maintains an active 
interest in the activities of the organization 
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Wilson Book Notes 


American Book of Days. By George W. 
Douglas. 666p. $3.75 prepaid. 

Gives the history, origin, and customary ob- 
servance of all holidays, church feast and fast 
days, anniversaries of historical events, and 
local festivals in America. It has been ar- 
ranged strictly according to calendar and in- 
cludes a comprehensive index. An appendix 
includes a history of the calendar, origin of 
the names of the days of the week, rhymes of 
the days and seasons, signs of the Zodiac, and 
a list of legal holidays in the United States. 


Union List of Newspapers in the Libraries 
of the United States and Canada. Ed. 
by Winifred Gregory. 800p. Sold on 
Service Basis. 

This list includes files of newspapers found 
in the libraries of the United States and Can- 
ada, and as far as possible those that are pre- 
served in county court houses, in newspaper 
offices, and in private collections. Papers pub- 
lished in the United States are listed as far 
back as 1821, since the American Antiquarian 
Society’s list, edited by C. S. Brigham, brings 
the history of the press thru 1820. Canadian 
papers are listed from 1800. Papers are listed 
in alphabetical order by place of publication, 
with information as to frequency and dates of 
issue. Holdings are listed under each title, in 
the manner of the Union List of Serials. 


Costume Index. By Isabel Monro and 
Dorothy E. Cook. x,348p. Sold on Service 
Basis. 

An index io plates, and to illustrations when 
accompanied by text, in 615 books. The books 
indexed were chosen from lists voted upon by 
libraries and art museums in the United States 
and England. Costumes have been indexed 
according to country with period subdivisions, 
under names of professions and occupations, 
specific articles of clothing, etc. 


Hollywood’s Movie Commandments. By 
Olga J. Martin. 295p. $2.75 (Library price, 
$2.25) 

A screenwriters’ and reviewers’ guide to the 
Motion Picture Production Code, and screen 
regulations in other countries. Its primary 
purpose is to acquaint motion picture writers 
and reviewers with the “purpose and dramatic 
modus operandi’ of the Code. It describes 


clearly and in detail each provision of the code 
and its application to scenarios so that the 
would-be writer may have an idea of what 
material is suitable for the screen. Appendices 
quote the Code of 1930 in full, with the in- 
terpretations and amendments that have since 
been added. 


Library Literature: 1936 Annual Volume. 
Edited by Marian Shaw. Sold on Service 
Basis. 

The new annual volume, bringing up to date 
Library Literature 1921-1932, started by the 
A.L.A. and continued in the cumulated volume 
Library Literature 1933-1935. It is an author 
and subject index-digest to current books, 
pamphlets and periodical literature relating to 
the library profession. Annotations and di- 
gests of many periodical articles have been in- 
cluded. 


Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. By Mary 
E. Townsend and Alice G. Stewart. (So- 
cial Science Service Series. II). 13lp. 75c 
prepaid. 

Follows Guides to Study Materials for 
Teachers (75c prepaid) as the second book in 
this series. Devoted to audio-visual materials 
in the teaching of the social studies; classified 
under 6 headings—Atlases; Maps; Pictures 
and posters; Moving pictures and slides; 
Radio; Museums, exhibits and models. 


Science Books for the Elementary School. 
By Ruth Budd. (Reading for Background 
Series no. 5) 24p. 35c¢ prepaid. 

An excellent list for students, teachers and 
school librarians, to acquaint them with some 
of the up to date material suitable for the 
first six grades of the elementary school. 
Books are classified under several headings, 
prices and publishers are given, also annota- 
tions, and the grades for which books are 
suitable. (Circulars describing the entire series 
are available.) 


Biography in Collections. By Hannah 
Logasa. rev. and enl. ed. Bound in cloth. 
132p. $1.25 prepaid. 

Its aim is to supply useful material for all 
subjects in the curriculum as well as a guid- 
ance outline for free reading Based on the 
original work, this selective reference guide to 
collective biography has been thoroly revised 
and enlarged from 112 to 132 pages. Fifty- 
four additional books have been analyzed. 
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To Be Published May-July 


Best Books of the Decade: 1926-1935. By 
Asa Don Dickinson. About 200p. In press. 
The author of One Thousand Best Books 
and Best Books of Our Time now presents 
this third volume in the series, evaluating the 
“best books” of the decade following the 
periods covered by the two earlier titles. Li- 
brarians who have found the earlier volumes 
helpful will welcome this volume all the more, 
in that information on the newer books is 
more difficult to find. The book is arranged 
alphabetically according to author, with identi- 
fying facts about each, and with a brief de- 
scription, criticism, and rating of each book. 


Children’s Books from Foreign Languages: 
English Translations from Published and 
Unpublished Sources. By Ruth A. Hill 
and Elsa DeBondeli. In press. 

The original list compiled by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Children’s Section of 
the American Library Association, and on file 
for some time past in card form in the New 
York Public Library and at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, has now been doubled in size and put 
in form for publication. Foreign books for 
children that have been translated into English 
are listed by author, under country, with the 
necessary information as to format, illustra- 
tions, price, publisher, and original source. 


Bibliographies in American History. By 
Henry Putney Beers. In press. 

A comprehensive guide to all bibliographical 
material dealing with American history. It in- 
cludes over 7500 entries arranged by author 
under the main headings: General aids; Co- 
lonial period, Revolution, Confederation; The 
United States; Diplomatic history; Economic 
history; Education; Political science; Army 
and navy; Races; Religious history; Social, 
cultural, scientific; Biography and genealogy; 
Territories, possessions, dependencies; States. 


Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary 
of Literature. By Edward Dale, Fannie 
W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban jr., and Etta 
Schneider. 

A series of digests of literature relating to 
the use of visual materials in education. Ar- 
ranged in the following chapters: The admin- 
istration of visual aids; Teaching with motion 
pictures and other aids; Selecting instructional 
materials ; Film production in schools; Experi- 
mental research in instructional films; Teacher 
preparation in visual education. With author 
and topical index. 
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Ready in Late Summer or Early Fall 


American Nicknames. By Dr. George E. 
Shankle. In press. 

The author has collected nicknames of fa- 
mous Americans of the past, discovered their 
origin and significance by carefui research, and 
recorded them in this new dictionary of nick- 
names. It contains also information as to nick- 
names of well-known people of today, of 
states, cities and towns, and the popular names 
of all important athletic teams. 


The from the 


sy Grace O 


Classification of Books: 
Standpoint of the Reader. 
Kelley. 

A study of classification systems and of sub- 
ject cataloging in the libraries of today. The 
author points out the shortcomings of close 
classification for bringing out all the resources 


of a library on a given subject. With tables 
and index. 
My Vocation: By Eminent Americans. 


Edited by Dr. Earl C. Lockhart. 


A book made up of articles written by emi- 
nent Americans, as a means of encouragement 
and guidance in choosing a career. It includes 
articles by such outstanding men and women 
as Charles H. Mayo, John W. Davis, Jane 
Addams, Richard E. Byrd, Thomas A. Edison, 
and many others. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
By Ingles and McCague. Rev. ed. by 
Anna McCague (Ready in September) 

The original edition was begun as a manual 
for the instructor to accompany Miss Brown’s 

Library Key. This revised edition is a general 

book for teachers on teaching the use of li- 

braries. It is being thoroly revised and 

brought up to date. 


Nature Study Bibliography. By Richard J. 
Hurley. 

Publication of the author’s “Bibliography of 
Astronomy and Meteorology,” listing books 
suitable for children and those who work with 
them, in the Wilson Bulletin some time ago, 
led to many requests for similar bibliographies 
in other fields of nature study. This book will 
contain the list mentioned above, and others, 
classified under Sky; Earth; Animals; Plants. 
To be illustrated. 


New Debate Material 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1936-1937. 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. $2.25 (Ready 
in August) 

The new annual includes debates on the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Constitution a menace; 
Government ownership of electric utilities; 
Subsidizing college athletes; Teachers’ oaths; 
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Unicameral legislatures; Economic interna- 
tionalism; Minimum wages and maximum 
hours (two debates); Consumers’ coopera- 
tives; The present-day family as a social insti- 
tution; The sit-down strike. 


Industrial Versus Craft Unions. Comp. by 
Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 
11. No. 3) 300p. 90c. 

A clear and unbiased picture of the problem 
of labor and strikes. Includes reprints of 
articles that take up the question from both 
points of view and also provide general infor- 
mation. A selected bibliography and summary 
of arguments for each side are also included. 


Supreme Court of the United States. Comp. 
by Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 11. No. 4) 90c. 

The question discussed is Resolved: That 
the plan of increasing the membership of the 

Supreme Court not to exceed fifteen should be 
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adopted. The book contains reprints of ar- 
ticles, affirmative and negative briefs, clear, 
unbiased discussions of the question from 
every side, and a selected bibliography. 


* * * 


The question adopted by the N.U.E.A. for 
high school debating for 1937-1938 is: Re- 
solved: That the several states should adopt a 
unicameral system of legislation. Material 
The Wilson Company can supply includes: 


Unicameral Legislatures. By H. B. Sum- 
mers (Reference Shelf). 1936. 90c. 


Debate Index Supplement. (Reference 
Shelf) 90c. Contains a bibliography. 
University Debaters’ Annual 1936-1937. $2.25. 

In press. (Will contain a debate on this 
subject, with briefs aiid bibliography.) 
Unicameral Legislatures: Supplementary 


Volume. By H. B. Summers (Reference 
Shelf). 90c (Ready October 1937) 
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Fiscal year ends March 31 


TREND OF THE WILSON COMPANY SALES 


The growth of the Company during the last quarter of a century is clearly reflected in 
this chart. It took twelve years for our sales to reach $70,000 in 1910. Since then our 


progress has been more rapid. 


The publication of the 3d Edition of the United States Catalog in 1912 explains the 
large increase shown in that year. The sales of the 4th Edition of the Catalog (1928) are 
also readily identified and account for the big jump in the year ended March 31, 1929. 

Library appropriations were not drastically cut until 1932 and consequently our sales 
for the two years ended March 31, 1932 were maintained at a high level. It was not until 
the following year that we felt the full force of the reduced appropriations. 

Sales for the last four years have steadily improved and we hope they will soon reach 


a new high total. 








Our Thirty-Ninth Year of Bibliographical Publishing 


HE FINANCIAL YEAR. Total sales for last year surpassed those for any previous 

year of the Company’s existence. Now that many libraries have larger appropriations, 
our subscription list is improving gradually. Book funds were not seriously cut during 
the first years of the depression, but by 1932 library budgets generally were seriously 
curtailed and some libraries had no funds with which to continue their subscriptions to our 
indexing services. We have been gratified to note that these services were among the last 
to be cancelled and, with improved conditions, among the first to be restored. 


The principal reason for the substantial gain in sales for the past fiscal year, as shown 
by the graph on page 721, is that we did not hesitate to undertake several new publications 
during the depression. 


The Vertical File Service was organized as an aid in making a small book budget give 
the greatest possible service thru the use of free and inexpensive material. The determined 
movement of many public groups to improve motion pictures gave us the opportunity to 
start the Motion Picture Review Digest, which does for motion pictures what the Book 
Review Digest does for books. Many libraries give their public this fine service, which is 
much appreciated, especially by parents. The present rapid development of school libraries 
made necessary an abridged edition of the Readers’ Guide, and this has proved to be a 
real success in its two short years of existence. Library Literature, an wnual summary 
and digest of the library professional literature of the world, was another new undertaking 
of the depression years. 


In addition to establishing these four current publications we have, during the last 
year, published more new books in our field than in any previous year. They have, on the 
whole, been successful and we are encouraged to continue to make available the best and 
most useful of the manuscripts submitted to us for publication. 


COOPERATION AND CLEARING HOUSES. Cooperation means working together, 
and this the library profession does, largely in defiance of geography. We receive the 
finest quality of cooperation from collaborators in many countries, enabling us to get world 
wide information regarding books printed in English. We receive summaries of the library 
professional literature of Russia and China from collaborators in those countries, and 
similar service from many other sources. Of course, we benefit incalculably by cooperation 
from librarians in our home country. 


Clearing Houses are fine examples of cooperation with the purpose of reducing work 
and expense. There are several ways in which services now performed by The Wilson 
Company may be likened to a clearing house. Many libraries having duplicate copies of 
periodicals to dispose of put them in gunny sacks and send them to us by freight instead 
of hunting for some library to give them to. They get credit for them against future 
purchases and are satisfied that other libraries benefit eventually. Libraries place one order 
for many pamphlet titles at one time thru our Vertical File Service, thus saving much 
postage and labor. We have organized another Clearing House for securing out-of-print 
books listed in our Standard Catalogs, Costume Index, Essay Index, etc. We canvass 
second-hand bookstores here and abroad, pick up as many copies as possible, with the least 
possible overhead expense, and make them available to the purchasers of our indexes. Now 
a new edition of the Union List of Serials is under consideration, and the Cooperative 
Committee, appointed by the A.L.A., will suggest that libraries act thru The Wilson Com- 
pany to merge partial sets of periodicals into complete sets. 


. 

A NEW BUILDING. The continuing growth of our Periodicals Department, the 
Clearing House for odd numbers and sets of periodicals, has made it necessary to have 
much more room. This department has now become so well established, and its continuing 
increase in volume of sales and usefulness seems so assured that we are proceeding with 
the construction of a six-story fireproof building to take the place of the former old two- 
story building, which was not fireproof. It is hoped that in this way we shall provide ample 
space for growth for several years. To finance this building we are offering an issue of 
debenture bonds paying 5 per cent interest. We shall be glad to send full information about 
the bonds to anyone interested. 


H. W. WILSON, President 
The H. W. Wilson Company 





Les 
Sui 





The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1937 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 


ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 1921 1927 1933 








1936 1937 


Current Assets. . $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $418,008.18 $457,005.19 


Investments and 


Sey fon caer ere ee 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 57,118.73 70,340.48 71,668.82 
Machinery and 

SE ee 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 64,176.36 83,701.21 
Furniture and 

Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 36,801.42 28,020.04 29,656.46 
Real Estate 

SEO, “Gusset sud, avdeesd pl. . eeeeve se 53,438.97 67,414.16 140,792.31 166,396.87 156,405.31 





Total Assets. . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $408,707.35 $709,056.78 $746,941.93 $798,436.99 





LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities ... $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $38,415.88 $52,812.57 
PREG Secu eegw MS eawadace 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 254,519.88 276,324.52 
Capital Stock... 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37* 413,220.32* 427,080.61* 
NE To vosua au 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 40,785.85 42,219.29 

Total 





Liabilities ... $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $408,707.35 $709,056.78 $746,941.93 $798,436.99 





Profit and Loss Statements, 1935-1937 





Year ended March 31 1935 1936 1937 


Surplus Begin- 


ning of Year.. $29,347.02 $35,602.49 $40,785.85 
Net Sales for 

ae $585,062.49 $585, 134.80 $677,220.39 
Miscellaneous 

EE re 6,700.17 6,923.08 9,049.60 

Gross Income... $591,762.66 $592,057.88 $686,269.99 

—_ —_—_—__—_— 

Cost of Sales.... $420,617.62 $409,370.40 $489,397.74 


Selling and Ad- 


ministration Ex- 





EE tineiica nso 134,082.72 147,406.25 161,591.22 
ee BPR eee 705.80 802.86 511.29 
Total Costas eel 
Expenses ..... $555.406.14 $557,579.51 $651,500.25 
—__—_ errr —=—- 
Profits for Year.. 36,356.52 34,478.37 34,769.74 
$65,703.54 $70,080.86 $75,555.59 
Less Dividends. . . 30,101.05 29,295.01 33,336.30 
Surplus End of Caiman ascimamibnens 
pare $35,602.49 $40,785.85 


$42,219.29 





“Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 














The Book Preview 


for June 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 


























of the Preview is to give > ~/genae a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The 
advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which 4 recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bullet 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson bcm is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


BERTHOLD, ARTHUR BENEDICT, comp. 
Union catalogues: a _ selective bibliography. 
xv, 70p Wilson $1.15 (Ready) 

016.0253 Catalogs, Union—Bibliography 
“The Union Catalogue is the present climax 
of the cooperative activity in modern libraries. 

It consists in a simple joint finding list of 

books in more than one library.’’ This bib- 

liography, has collected all the available ref- 
erences on the history and technical manage- 
ment of union catalogues. The main bulk of 
the bibliography was gathered by a _ direct 
perusal of all the available library periodicals— 
the few entries that were taken from other 
aa aay veg sources were carefully verified. 

Entries have been made alphabetically by au- 

thor according to countries. With an informa- 

tive introduction by Dr E. C. Richardson, which 
gives a survey of the spread and application 
of the union catalogue idea. 


Libraries and the 
no 3) 


McCOLVIN, LIONEL ROY. 
public. (Practical library handbooks, 
126p Wilson $1.45 (Ready) 

025 Library administration 
“In this little book I have set down some of 
my opinions regarding certain aspects of the 
public library service. . The book is, in fact, 
to some extent a brief manual of library ad- 


ministration written from an unusual stand- 
point, since it describes things that may be 
achieved by a library service, but it is ad- 


dressed not so much to those who have to 
earry out the work as to those who ought to 
know why it should be carried out and what 
can reasonably be expected of the service."’ 
Author's preface 


JENKINSON, HILARY. Manual of archive ad- 

ministration. 236p Wilson $3.25 (Ready) 

025.171 Archives 

This is the second edition of the book former- 
ly issued by the Clarendon press. All orders 
are taken at the price quoted above, with the 
understanding that they will deliver the book 
ordered direct to the subscribing libraries, 
thereby saving duty charges. 


AMERICANA 
of current events. 
(Ready) 

031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 
This issue of a useful yearbook brings up to 
date world developments in economics, art, 
education, science, music, history, literature, 
agriculture, law, medicine, etc. It contains 
also special articles on all New Deal agencies. 

(See STC) 


annual 1937; an encyclopedia 
$8 Americara Corporation 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


BROOKS, WENDELL S. Youth: adrift or 
alert? with foreword by Booth Tarkington. 
92p $1 Meador (Ready) 

170 Youth. Conduct of life 
Shrewd, practical pointers on how youth can 
still get best opportunities. Pertinent sug- 
gestions to parents and teachers on educational 
guidance. 


200 RELIGION 


HARRIS, HENRY WILSON, ed. Christianity 


and communism. xiv, 77p $1.50 Jones, Mar- 
shall (Ready) 
261 Sociology, Christian. Communism 
Contents: Rival faiths?, by Ernest Barker; 
Christian tradition, by W. R. Inge; Cinime of 
communism, by John Strachey; Roman Cath- 
olic view, by M. C. D’Arcy; Common Rey 
by Joseph Needham; Social justice, by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr; Revolutionary Christianity, by 
F. R. Barry. (See STC for other books by 
this editor) 
YEAR book of the churches ed. by H. C. 
Weber. 218p $2 Assn. press (Ready) 
280 Sects 
The 1937-1938 biennial edition of this im- 
portant handbook issued under the auspices of 


of churches of Christ in 
man who wants the latest 
facts about church life and church leaders 
Of special interest to church officials, pastors, 
libraries, magazines and newspaper editors 


the Federal council 
America, for the 


JOSEPH. Our changing 
$2.25 Assn. press (Ready) 
Protestant churches 


VAN VLECK, 
churches. 260p 
284 Protestantism. 
Clergy 
An analysis of the present types of leadership 
in the Protestant ministry, with a criticism of 


the contradictions now existing between the 
creeds and practices of the church, and a study 
of the demand for doctrinal change today. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


CRAM, RALPH ADAMS. End of democracy. 
262p $3 Jones, Marshall (Ready) 
321.8 U.S.—Pol. & govt. Democracy 


Dr Cram calls attention to the progressive 
breakdown of democracy in the United States 
He believes communism and fascism, the cur- 
rent successors to depleted democracies, ab- 
horrent to Americans, and says that the saving 
alternative lies in recasting and revitalizing 





wee 
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CRAM, R. A.—Continued 

what we now have along truly democratic lines. 
The first part of the book examines democracy 
as it was courageously begun here in the 18th 
century, and traces its gradual decay. The 
latter part is devoted to a discussion of the 
measures, some old, some new, necessary to 
create a true democracy in the United States. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


SLAVSON, SAMUEL _ RICHARD. Creative 
group education. 256p $2.50 Assn. press 
(Ready) 

371 Education 
This book assumes that the job of education 
is to provide outlets for fundamental interests 
of personality. It follows the idea that good 
group work is an extension of good family life, 

with a wealth of original material drawn di- 

rectly from actual groups. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


PALM, ARTHUR C. Death rides with Venus. 

160p $1.50 Greystone (Ready) 

616.95 Venereal diseases 

An exhaustive treatise on the subject of 
venereal disease in America, its causes, cure, 
and steps that must be taken to eradicate it. 
Writien by the director of the Social hygiene 
foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, and a leader in 
the field of public health. 


700 FINE ARTS 


MINTER, DAYVIDE C. ed. Modern home crafts. 

260p il Hopkins $5 (Ready) 

740 Handicraft 

A book for those who intend to become seri- 
ous craftsmen, as well as for those to whom 
craftswork is an occupation for leisure hours. 
Experts in each field have contributed the 
chapters on hand spinning and weaving, pot- 
tery, leathercraft, lacquer work, basketry, 
raffia work, hand blocking, metal work, jewelry, 
enamelling, woodwork, and artificial flower 
making. See STC for another book by this 
editor; Huntting list) 


OSBORNE, ERNEST GLENN. Camping and 
guidance. 198p $2 Assn. press (Ready) 
796.54 Camping. Boys. Children—Manage- 
ment 
The author, a member of the staff of the 
Child development institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, describes how the 
camp experience helps in the emotional and 
social adjustment of the individual boy camper. 
Gives wise counsel to all workers with children 
and to parents, and gives actual case studies. 


800 LITERATURE 


PAINTER, MARGARET. Ease in speech. 425p 

il $1.64 Heath (Ready) 

808.5 Oratory 

A practical preparation for high school pupils 
for the speech occasions they will meet in 
everyday life. It will eliminate symptoms of 
complete nervous collapse from the _ public 
speaking experience. Includes material on 
radio speaking, panel forums, audience eti- 
quette, interviews, conversation, and for ad- 
vanced classes, a résumé of the historical de- 
velopment of public speaking. Makes use of 


student rather than adult speeches for illus- 
trations and lively cartoons to emphasize im- 
portant points. Encouragement and confidence 
are the key-notes of this book. 


900 HISTORY 


SOUTH American handbook, 1937. 655p map 
$1 postpaid Wilson (Ready) 


918 Latin America. South America 


A comprehensive, compact, readable and 
thoroughly up-to-date annual compendium of 
general information about Latin America, 
packed with information about the govern- 
ments, constitution, agricultural and mineral 
resources, coinage, transport, postal and other 
services of the 22 Republics stretching from 
Mexico to Tierra del Fuego. There are sys- 
tematic summaries of the air, railway, steam- 
ship and banking facilities of the whole con- 
tinent, with separate sections devoted to sport, 
general products, and literature. Neatly 
printed, furnished with a number of good maps, 
and handy in size, it is at once the business 
man’s directory, the traveller's handbook, the 
investor's companion and the student’s manu- 
al. 


LICHTENBERGER, HENRI. The third Reich. 

450p $3 Greystone (June 10) 

943 Germany—Hist.—Revolution, 1918- 

The history of Germany under Hitler, tracing 
its course from the close of the World war to 
the present day. The author is professor of 
Germanic literature and history at the Sor- 
bonne. The book has been translated, edited 
and revised with an appendix by Prof. Koppel 
S. Pinson, formerly assistant editor of the 
Social Science Encyclopedia. Complete bib- 
liography and index. (See Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


WILKINS, HAROLD TOM. Captain Kidd and 
his skeleton islands. 412p il $3 Liveright 
(Ready) 

B or 92 
Evidence never before known has been dug 
up by the author to give us an epic of the 
man as well as the factual and colorful story 
of his period. Here is fascinating history! 


ZAIMI, NEXHMIE. Daughter of the eagle; 
the autobiography of an Albanian girl. 27ip 
$2.50 Washburn (Ready) 

B or 92 

Idyllic, grim and genuinely humorous, by 
turns—but always shrewd and informative—this 
is the life-story of ‘‘the first Albanian girl who 
ever came alone to America.’’ It presents in 
quaint and charming style the dramatic con- 
flict between the country’s ancient and pic- 
turesque customs and the modern trends of 

today. Her picture of life in an Albanian vil- 

lage on the Adriatic stimulates the imagination 

and delights the senses. It is a book to en- 
joy for its originality, its flavor and its in- 
formation 


FICTION 


BABCOCK, BERNIE. Little Dixie devil. about 

288p $2 Arcadia house (June 25) 

A spirited young Southern girl, whose danc- 
ing feet and madcap behavior are but artifices 
that conceal a loving heart, is the heroine of 
as colorful and entertaining a romance as this 
popular author has ever written. (See Huntting 
list) 
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BLIZARD, MARIE. Meet Mr Lochinvar. about 

284p $2 Arcadia house (June 15) 

A diverting love story in which Cecily Stuart, 
a Pes librarian, creates her own romance 
and unwittingly sets into motion a_ bewilder- 
ing — of intrigue and mystery. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


BORTNER, NORMAN STANLEY. Death of a 
merchant of death. 282p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
(July 6) 

A Professor Wells mystery by the author of 

Bond Greyson Murdered! (See Huntting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). One is be- 

loved. about 320p $2 Penn (June 25) 

Bob Trenton’s obvious devotion was embar- 
rassing to Sue Davenport. Then fate, in the 
form of her brother’s unexpected marriage, 
threw her into Bob's eager arms and she was 
surprised to find that life with him was more 
attractive than she had anticipated—until she 
fell passionately in love with another man. 
However, it was through sacrifice of her per- 
sonal desire that eventually she achieved hap- 
piness. (See Huntting list) 


HOLTON, EDITH AUSTIN. Feathered water. 

306p $2 Penn (June 18) 

Young Dr Geoffrey Lane, returning to Cape 
Cod, runs into fog and is rescued by Eunice 
Hall, his childhood playmate, now grown into 
lovely womanhood. The course of their love 
runs far from smoothly but Geoff is firm in his 
belief that together they can get through the 
choppy seas and feathered water that obstruct 
their path to ultimate happiness. 


ROSMAN, ALICE GRANT. Truth to tell. 288p 

$2 Putnam (June 25) 

The story of a brother and sister separated 
in childhood, Malcolm to live with a good and 
understanding uncle and aunt, Susan to stay 
with her charming granny and her strangely 
remote grandfather, insulated against any men- 
tion of the rest of her family. As always in 
Miss Rosman’s books there is a sanity of out- 
look and brightness of point of view that gives 
the book both freshness and strength. (See 
Huntting list) 





Complete Library Service 


WHITE, MARION. Afraid to love. 256p $2 

Mill (Ready) 

“Her father was a murderer. It’s in her 
blood, too, to kill.”” That was what people 
said about Joan Barrett, and she could find no 
comfort in the love Bob Andrews offered her. 
Yet she agreed to marry him, and even forgot 
her secret for a time, until one day a tall 
dark man walked into her life, and once more 
the dreaded past appeared to haunt her. (See 
Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


JONES, NARD, and GOSE, J. GORDON. West, 
young man! 220p il $2 Metropolitan press 
(Ready) 

A fast-moving tale of the days when there 
were new frontiers to conquer, a yarn of red- 
skin raids, buffalo stampedes, and the tr 
mendous courage of the pioneers, telling the 
history of a vital era in the development of 
the Pacific northwest. 


STEPHENSON, MRS DELIA (MORRIS). Dog 
of the pioneer trail. 240p il $2.25 Metropoli- 
tan press (Ready) 

The true and accurate account of the wagon 
train of 1842 on the Oregon trail with its ad- 
ventures seen through the eyes of two pioneer 
children whose love for their dog is second 
only to their love for father and mother. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Spningfield, Mass. 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKL—Booklist 
HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
cCc—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 





BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 
Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram ert <2 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 





THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





Poems for Holiday Use 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. M. P. Harrincton and J. H. THomas. comps. xiv,480p. 
1929. Reprinted 1935. $1.25 (former price $2.25) 
Collections of s suitable for the celebration of Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Lincoln’s birthdays, Easter. Arbor day, Mother's day, and Memorial day. Prepared under the 
direction of a Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association. 


Washington's and 





950 University Avenue, New York City 








COMPTON’S PICTURED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1937 Edition 


N important year’s revision once more 

demonstrates the thoroughness of the 
Compton way. “Consistency co-equal 
with timeliness” is a maxim of Compton 
editors. They have built into all related 
articles the story of the year’s events— 
have stressed the significance of each fact 
recorded. Where new articles have been 
needed, they have been added. In recog- 
nition of new points of view, many 
articles have been rewritten. Text—maps 
—pictures—all meet the highest stand- 
ards for thoroughness —completeness— 








up-to-dateness. 


Revision Summary 





New or entirely rewritten articles...... 58 
Articles with major revisions._.......... 191 
Articles with minor revisions............ 108 
Words of newly-written text-....... 158,500 
a SO gnc -nhirmsnpsicetinacniiel 167 
POUT NI i sais sensi direenssctiiicinchceg 11 
Index pages revised............................646 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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These two books were selected hy the Herald Tribune for their 
Honor List in the Spring Book Festival— 
DRUSILLA by Emma Brock. A cornhusk 


doli’s humorous account of a covered 
wagon journey. . . . . . $1.50 


BLAZE AND THE GYPSIES by C. W. 


ANDERSON. A new picture book of Billy 
and his pony Blaze. . . . . $1.00 


Announce- _ 


You can buy many of your favorite books in the new 
ONE DOLLAR edition— 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


to HITTY, the Newbery Medal book, THE GAUNTLET OF 
DUNMORE, MEHITABLE, and many other books by such 
authors as Cornelia Meigs, Frances Gaither 


Special 


ment 


SCHOOL and Constance L. Skinner. For older boys and & 
irls. Attractive format, illustrations. * 2 
LIBRARIANS | * ae ; pea 
' New $1. Edition awk 4 
e Send for descriptive Formerly $2.50 + MA WSS 
circular and $1.75 f \ 4 \ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD ’S 
rg rene ess 
COMMANDMENTS 


A book that libraries of all kinds will 






































find particularly useful because of its 
appeal to writers and members of public 
groups who have shown a decisive in- 
terest in the social purpose and modus 
operandi of the Motion Picture Production 
Code. 

The book not only provides definite in- 
formation on the code which writers and 


reviewers have been asking for but in- 
cludes a generous section upon Screen 
Writing Problems from every angle. The 
Appendices give the Code in fuil with 
particular applications and amendments 
added since its adoption, and a list of lit- 
erary agents. Completely indexed for 
quick reference purposes. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 








NEW YORK 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Sevectep List or Best Books—JUNE 1937 
HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


library associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
ton of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


The entries, with a 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1936 issue.] 








000 General 


ANDREWS, SIRI, comp. Children’s 
(Standard catalog ser) 5th ed 
on application Wilson, H.W. 

028.5 Children’s literature—Bibliography 
37 


catalog. 
rev 979p price 


203 


“The fifth edition of the Children’s Catalog, 
a revision of that of 1930, includes about 4000 
titles, or over 5000 volumes fully cataloged; in 
addition about 220 other titles are included in 
notes with publisher and price of each title. 
Many books are published in more than one 
edition; over 160 of these editions are cata- 
loged and 325 other editions mentioned in 
notes with publisher and price in each case. 
The total number of volumes included in the 
Children’s Catalog is therefore about 5700.” 
(Pref) Includes the following new features: the 
classification number is given for each entry 
of a book; analytics are preceded by ‘See 
pages in the following books’; and a new 


method of entry for subject analytics for plays. 


Booklist 33:105 D ‘36 
“This is a dictionary catalogue, surely the 
most practical arrangement. Every effort has 
been made to render it comprehensive and as 


up to date as is possible in these days of mass 
production. This catalogue is a competent 
piece of work which should appreciably lighten 
the work of American children’s librarians, for 
it not only selects their books for them, but 
classifies and catalogues them as well.”’ E. I 


+ Library Association Record 39:47 Ja '37 


‘‘An admirable revision of an indispensable 
work.”’ 


+ Wis Lib Bul 32:126 D °36 


200 Religion 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON. Getting help from 
religion. 185p $1.75 Macmillan 


248 Christian life 36-22371 
“With a view to helping people to gain 
strength and faith and courage from religion 


Dr. Gilkey offers his solution of their problem 


in a progressive series of 11 chapters coordi- 
nating modern knowledge and Christian be- 
liefs. Presumably his parishioners have 


heard at intervals some, at least, of these chap- 
ters. The book has been a decade in the mak- 
ing, and it may now be indorsed as worth read- 
ing and pondering in its recipe for troubled 
and doubtful souls.’’ Springf’d Republican 





Booklist 33:105 D °36 


“To the large number of young 
college and out, and of older 
thinkers who grasp for a religion that shall 
not be at variance with what they know of 
the facts of the universe, this book offers 
aid... Dr. Gilkey has woven into the whole a 
Vital reality, the approach to an all-encompass- 
ing divine love. This dependence on a strength 


people in 
readers and 


beyond one’s own implicit and explicit in the 
book, which is as carefully reasoned out and 
documented as if it were a scientific treatise. 
The quotations and illustrations are exception- 


ally illuminating.’’ L. B. Everett 
+ Christian Century 53:1330 O 7 '36 370w 
+ Living Church 95:594 N 21 '36 110w 
Springf’d Republican p10 O 8 ‘36 500w 
UNDERHILL, EVELYN (MRS STUART 
MOORE). Worship. (Lib of constructive 
theology) 350p $3 Harper [10s 6d Nisbet] 


264 Worship. Public worship 37-27129 

In this study of the nature and principles of 
worship, the author takes up first the funda- 
mental characteristics of Christian worship: its 
objective and ritual. The second part con- 
tains descriptive and historical studies intended 


to illustrate the principles as embodied in the 
chief types of cults, and attempts to ‘“‘show 
from various angles the response of man to 


God as it comes to flower within Christianity.’’ 





Booklist 33:204 Mr ’°37 
+ Spec 158:54 Ja 8 ’37 1050w 
*‘Miss Underhill has shown in her 
books that she has just the gifts of 
and discursive thought that are 
write on Christian worship, and the power to 
clothe them in gracious and suggestive lan- 
guage. It is not too much to say that in this 
book she has written a masterpiece of the 
spiritual life, free from all professional partisan- 
ship and the prejudices of the sacristy—a book 
that will bear fruit for many years to come 
among men and women of many different com- 
munions.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p1024 D 12 ’36 


previous 
intuitive 
required to 


500 Natural Science 


SCIENTIFIC progress, by Sir James Jeans fand 
others]. 210p il $2 Macmillan [7s 6d Allen, 
G.] 

504 Science—Addresses, lectures 
36-23865 
The material in this book made up the Halley 

Stewart lecture for 1935. Contents: Man and 

the universe, by Sir James Jeans; The progress 

of physical science, by Sir William Bragg; The 
electricity in the atmosphere, by E. V. Apple- 
ton; Progress in medical science, by E. Mellan- 

by; Human genetics and human ideals, by J. 

B. S. Haldane; Science and its relation to 

social needs, by Julian Huxley. 


essays, 





Booklist 33:111 D ’36 


Manchester Guardian p7 S 25 °’36 330w 
Scientific Bk Club R 7:2 N ‘36 500w 


+ — Spec 157:463 S 18 '36 1050w 


“The lecturers are all men at the head of 
their respective sciences, and what they have 
to say is always pertinent, often entertaining 
and never jejune.”’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p704 S 5 °'36 








600 Useful Arts 


ESHBACH, OVID WALLACE, ed. Handbook of 
engineering fundamentals. [1098]p 576 il $5; 
college ed $4 Wiley [25s Chapman] 

620.2 Engineering—Handbooks, manuals, 
etc. 36-22508 


“The author of ‘Handbook of Engineering 
Fundamentals,’ together with forty eminent 
specialists, has made available within the covers 
of one book the basic fundamentals of all en- 
gineering practice, thus permitting more space 
in the _ specialized professional engineering 
handbooks for the amplification of sections by 
reason of new inventions, more complete in- 
formation, recent developments, improvements, 
refinements, etc."” Ind & Eng Chem 


Booklist 33:146 Ja '37 
+ Eng N 117:620 O 29 '36 280w 


“Students and practicing engineers will find 
this handbook quite useful and should consider 
it a valuable permanent reference book; mathe- 


maticians, physicists, chemists, metallurgists, 
architects, foresters, technical directors, and 
others will likewise find it useful. It is also 


suitable for engineering problem courses and 
orientation or survey courses.”’ F. C. Vilbrandt 
+ Ind & Eng Chem 14:439 N 10 '36 500w 


MARSHAK, IL’TA fAKOVLEVICH (M. ILIN, 
pseud). Turning night into day; the story 
of lighting; tr. by Beatrice Kinkead; with the 


original Russian il. by N. Lapshin. 119p $1 
Lippincott 
628.9 Lighting—History 36-20519 


Simply told story of the development of light- 
ing devices from the bonfires and kindle-sticks 
of long ago, to the electric and neon lights of 
the present. 


Booklist 33:92 N °36 
“The words, if not reduced to one syllable, 
are always well within the spoken vocabulary 
of everyday people. Writing for Russians 
and by no means altogether for children, he can 
depend on a public some of whom at least will 
have had experience with lighting methods of 


erxrlier days.”’ 
+ Books pli N 15 °36 100w 
Boston Transcript p4 N 21 ‘36 280w 
+ Horn Bk M 12:371 N °36 40w 
Library J 61:811 N 1 '36 40w 


Sat R of Lit 14:25 O 24 '36 20w 


WHITNEY, ALBERT WURTS, ed. Man and 


the motor car. 256p il $1 National bur. of 
cone & surety underwriters, 1 Park av, 
629.28 Automobiles—Accidents. Automobile 
drivers. Accidents—Prevention 36-8931 


“‘An illustrated textbook for training in auto- 
mobile driving, prepared by the collaborative 
effort of educators and automobile experts. It 
is planned for high school use, simply written, 
illustrated with drawings and diagrams, and 
covers mechanism, driving, the psychology of 
the driver, codes of the road, accidents, and 
liability.”” Booklist 


‘This book will be a very blessing to om- 
niscient high school teachers and _ fathers. 
There is little that is stiff or school-teacherish 
about the simply written and carefully organ- 
ized chapters on the history and the construc- 
tion of the automobile. This second is not the 
easiest thing to do, and it is very well done.”’ 
Cc. A. Kulp 

+ Ann Am Acad 187:210 S °36 600w 


Booklist 32:313 Jl °36 


WOOD, ALLEN H. Grow them indoors: a 
manual of house plants and their culture. 
221p il $1.75 Hale 

635.9652 House plants 37-27043 
Complete descriptive information and cultural 
instructions for hundreds of plants that can be 
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Such 
erage matters as potting, soils, ventilation, 


grown in the house thruout the year. 
eat and light are taken up. Of particular 
interest to plant hobbyists are the chapters on 
miniature greenhouses, bulbous plants, and 
cacti and succulents. Concluding chapters on 
insects and fungus diseases, and plants for 
decoration. Bibliography. Index 


Booklist 33:186 F °'37 
+ Books pl2 Ja 24 °37 130w 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 20 ‘37 120w 


“‘An inclusive tabulation of plants for special 
decorative purposes is a valuable feature of the 
book, and a bibliography guides the beginner 
to further reading. Excellent photographs and 
drawings by the author enhance the book's ap- 
pearance and value.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p6 Ja 18 ‘37 260w 


Wis Lib Bul 33:6 Ja '37 


700 Fine Arts 


DESCHIN, JACOB. New ways in photography; 
ideas for the amateur. (Whittlesey house 
publication) 307p il $2.75 McGraw 

770 Photography 36-34125 

A book for the camera-hobbyist rather than 
for the professional or the scientist in search 
of new formulas. “The book emphasizes pri- 
marily the methods employed in obtaining first- 
class photographs of all kinds of sul ‘ects under 
all conditions, in good and bad weather. It 
also discusses ‘trick’ photography, night and 
indoor work, flash lights, the ‘candid’ camera, 
double exposures, long-range photography, 
screens and color photographs, the making of 
photomurals and transparencies, posed scenes, 
re-touching, infra-red photography. Jacob 

Deschin conducts the column, ‘Camera Angles,’ 

— the Scientific American.’’ (Publisher’s note) 
ndex. 





Booklist 33:147 Ja °37 
Books pl3 Ja 3 °37 350w 

+ Christian Science Monitor pil D 23 ‘36 
Cleveland Open Shelf p21 D ‘36 


“‘Hard-boiled indeed is the reader of this 
book who can resist the urge which it en- 
genders to invest one’s last’ dollar in equip- 


ment and sally forth in search for unusual 
pictorial material.”’ 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:4 Ja ‘37 80w 


Furnish- 
164p il 


MCCLELLAND, NANCY VINCENT. 
ing the colonial and federal house. 
$3.5¢ (15s) Lippincott 

749 Furniture, American. House decoration 
36-20215 

After giving the history of the use of the 
woods employed by early American settlers in 


the construction of furniture, the book shows 
the evolution of modern reproductions, and in- 
cludes chapters on the lighting, textiles, and 


is an 
wall 


color in the colonial house. The author 
American decorator and an authority on 
papers. There are 204 illustrations. 


Booklist 33:112 D '36 
‘“‘The publishers have enhanced the value of 
the text by the inclusion of over two hundred 
illustrations, making this one the most at- 
tractive books issued to date upon this ever 
engrossing subject.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p&8 O 24 '36 150w 





TANGERMAN, ELMER JOHN. Whittlinge and 
woodcarving. (Whittlesey house publication) 
293p il $3 McGraw 


736 Wood carving 37-69 


Practical guide to whittling and woodcarving. 
After a historical introduction there are 
chapters on the nature of woods, the selection 
and care of knives, on whittling and things 
whittled, from simple chains to the more com- 
plicated models in bottles. Includes carving 























SPECIALISTS 


in Out-of-Print Books 


Huge Stock of Good Second Hand 
Books 
Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 FIFTH AVE. (Near 12th St.) NEW YORK 





PRESENTING .. 











. « STOCKING TALES 


by Jay T. Stocking 


A group of stories for children by a 
master story-teller. Their piquant 
charm and child-like humor combine 
to make STOCKING TALES the finest 
of the new story-books. Both school 
and home wiil find these stories asked 
for again and again. 


Bound in Scarlo cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Boston Chicago 




















So many librarians are seeking back issues of 
VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE, because they now 
realize its importance, that it will be impossible in 
the near future to supply any old copies. We are 
now scouring the country for issues_in the first 
volume, offering premiums for them. The publishers 
urge that subscriptions be entered at once in order 
to insure a file of the publication of the current 
volume. Practically no cancellations of subscriptions 
have ever been received from libraries. 7 have 
increased the number of copies required. For in- 
tance the Cleveland Public Library, which had six 
subscriptions during the past year, has increased to 
thirteen. The Los Angeles Public Library started 
with one copy and is now taking nine. VITAL 
SPEECHES is a “natural” for at libraries. 
$3.00 a year. Published semi-monthly. Indexed in 
Reader’s Guide. 


VITAL SPEECHES 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


TG LIBRARIANS— 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY: BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Nothing in this world is really permanent—not 


even a permanent wave (so the ladies say). 
BUT, RADEMAEKERS bindings are as nearly 
everlasting as anything produced by human hands 
can be. 

Of course we do not claim infallibility for our 
bindings But they ARE durable: they WILL 
last. And if any volume bound by us shows a 
defect in workmanship, we shall be grateful for 
its return, and will replace it promptly. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, 
President 











SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


iS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 





=== Theatre Workshop == 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF THE THEATRE ARTS 
@ 100 pp. ius. 500 a Copy. $1.50 Yearly @ 
The only craft theatre and film magazine 
each issue contains articles by world 
authorities on acting, directing, etc. No.3 on 
Art of Directing now ready. Subscribe now! 


yee 117 W. 46th St., N. Ne c. Es 














Two New Plays by Mrs. Larz Anderson 


THE GREEN TURBAN AND UNDER THE BO TREE 


By ISABEL ANDERSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 

These two latest plays by this well-known writer and 
traveler are episodes in the life of Mohammed and Buddha, 
and are attractively bound in one volume. Mrs. Anderson's 
plays and operettas are well known, and have been produced 
throughout the country. 

From your bookstore, Cloth $1.00, Paper 50c 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 








American Librarians’ Agency 
Windsor, Connecticut 


Library positions secured. 
* Library assistants available. 
See Mrs. Hussarp, Direc- 
tor, at A.L.A. Conference 
on Thursday or Friday. 

















6 2 
Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 











THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
en yy a ry Rasta, etc. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















yareeeres A Journal for all Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. Devoted to all phases 
School of Progressive Science and Mathematics 
Teaching. Owned teachers, man- 
Science aged by teachers, ted by teachers. 
‘deeeinaninitiin Price $2.50 a Year 
— Publieked Monthly, October to 
ee June inclusive 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TANGERMAN, E. J. Whittling and wood- 
carving—Continued 

soap, bone and other materials, and wood- 


carving. There are more than 450 pictures, 
many of them models to copy. Index. 


Booklist 33:188 F ‘37 
“Mr. Tangerman guides actual working, but 

his tone of direct address, such as a teacher 
would use in speaking to a pupil or a class of 
intelligent pupils, makes it easy as well as 
instructive reading.’’ Frank Becker 

+ Books p25 F 7 ‘37 350w 

+ Horn Bk M 13:40 Ja ’37 50w 





800 Literature 


HART, MOSS, and KAUFMAN, GEORGE S. 
You can’t take it with you; a play. 207p $2 
Farrar 

812 37-1749 


The living room of the unconventional Syca- 
mores is a haven for hobbies. Its presiding 
genius, comfortable Grandpa Vanderhof, collects 
snakes and attends Columbia commencement 
exercises for amusement; his daughter Penny 
writes plays because eight years ago somebody 
delivered a typewriter there by mistake; son- 
in-law, assisted by the ex-iceman, manufactures 
fire-crackers down cellar; one granddaughter 
married a xylophone player and practices ballet 
dancing when she isn’t making candy to sell 
for a living. The one and only normal Syca- 
more, Alice, is a stenographer, and in love 
with her boss’ son, Tony. The climax of the 
play comes when Tony’s socialite parents are 
invited to the Sycamore’s for dinner—and ar- 
rive on the wrong night. 


“Mr. Moss Hart and Mr. George Kaufman 
have let their pens race through a rich vein 
of nonsense, which like all good nonsense has 
a foundation of sound sense, and have 
acquainted us with nineteen people, none of 
whom is either cross or disagreeable. That, 
just in itself, is a very charming achievement. 
But they have furthermore provided the world 
with nineteen new friends and Grandpa, in 
whom Henry Travers has at last found an- 
other Androcles, will be remembered for a long 
time.” E. V. Vyatt 
+ Cath World 144:597 F °37 450w (Dra- 
matic criticism) 

+ Commonweal 25:249 D 

(Dramatic criticism) 

+ Nation 143:770 D 26 ‘36 
matic criticism) 

+ New Repub 89:273 D 30 '36 650w 
(Dramatic criticism) 

Springf’d Republican p7c D 20 °36 950w 


910 Geography and Travel 


DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZABETH 
MONICA (MRS A. P. DASHWOOD) (E. M. 
DELAFIELD, eud). I visit the Soviets; 
the provincial lady looks at Russia; draw- 
ings by Leo Manso [Eng title: Straw with- 
out bricks]. 344p $2.50 Harper [7s 6d Mac- 
millan] 

914.7 Russia—Social conditions 37-2360 
The Provincial Lady was dining in London 
with her American publisher when the idea for 
this book came to him. He suggested a trip 
to Russia for her, and life on a collective farm 
there as the basis of a ‘“‘funny”’ book. Her trip 
was complicated by many difficulties, but she 
finally succeeded in gaining permission to spend 
several weeks on a collective farm, and the 
book is a record of her life and observations 
there, with some account of her experiences as 

a tourist. 


+ Books p2 F 21 ’37 850w 
Boston Transcript p2 F 20 °37 1650w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 F 25 ‘37 
Manchester Guardian p9 Mr 12 °37 





25 °36 700w 


200w (Dra- 
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“In spite of the obstacles, both external and 
psychological, Miss Delafield has produced a 
book that is not only informing and brilliantly 
written but also highly amusing. The ‘hu- 
morous slant’ is provided by vivid sketches of 
the highly diversified types of people she came 
across during her visit to the Soviets. Her pen 
pictures, though seldom flattering, are never 
hostile and they give the impression of being 
remarkably true to type.’’ M. T. Florinsky 

+ N Y Times p9 F 21 '37 1100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:11 F 27 ‘37 500w 
Times [London] Lit Sup pi40 F 27 °3 


B or 92 Biography 


BOWEN, CATHERINE SHOBER (DRINKER) 
ey EZRA BOWEN), and MECK, BAR- 


ARA VON. Beloved friend; the story of 
Tchaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck. 484p il 
$3 Random house 

B or 92 Tchaikovski, Peter Ilyitch. Meck, 


Nadejda Philaretovna (Florovskaia) von 


The strange romance of the famous Russian 
composer, Peter Tchaikowsky, and his wealthy 
patroness, Nadejda von Meck, who never met, 
and knew each other only thru their letters. 
The entire history of that relationship, based 
upon translations of Mme von Meck’s letters 
by her granddaughter, is here presented, add- 
ing much to our knowledge of the impulses and 
peculiarities of Tchaikowsky’s genius. 





Booklist 33:211 Mr ‘37 
“The tens of thousands who will 
book and who never did have 
Tchaikowsky will start a stampede 
own. It is that sort of a book. No one after 
reading it can remain untouched, can resist 
the wish to hear the Fourth again, can fail to 
find new, undiscovered joys in Romeo and 
Juliet or the B Flat Piano Concerto. Let this 
not suggest that the book is for the musical 
illiterate. Fully a third of it abounds with 
musical technicalities.’’ Richard Simon 
+ Books p3 Ja 31 "37 2050w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ja 16 ‘37 120w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p21 F 6 ‘37 
Christian Science Monitor pi8 F 8 ‘37 
N Y Times p3 Ja 31 '37 1800w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ja 30 ‘37 850w 
** *Beloved Friend’ weaves the text of 


read this 
enough of 
of their 


many 


letters into excellent narrative. Whatever 
essentials the letters do not tell is provided 
in large measure from other resources, so 


that an outline of Tchaikowsky’s whole life 


and chief accomplishments flows along with 
the main theme. The approach is _ friendly 
throughout and such scandalous things as 
must be noted are viewed frankly, quickly, 
with as little emphasis as possible.’’ 
+ Springf’'d Republican p7e F 7 ‘37 
Time 29:63 F 1 °'37 900w 
KIPLING, RUDYARD. Something of myself; 


for my friends known and unknown. [2d ed] 


252p il $2.50 Doubleday [7s 6d Macmillan] 
B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
37-27164 


cences, etc. 

This last volume from Kipling’s pen, is an 
autobiography written after he was seventy and 
apparently unfinished. The first six chapters 
tell the story of his childhood and youth, his 
early apprenticeship days doing journalistic 
work in India, his successful years in London 
in the nineties, life in Vermont and South 
Africa, and experiences in the Boer war. One 
more chapter tells the story of Bateman’'s, The 
Very-Own House, and the final chapter dis- 
cusses a writing man’s working-tools. Thruout 
the work are allusions to the genesis of many 
of his books, and tales of their progress. Index 





Atlantic Ap °'37 380w 
Booklist 33:242 Ap ‘37 
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ly 
i- offers in each issue the complete and un- 
of edited speeches of our recognized leaders of 
1e public opinion. Both sides presented. “‘A 
n service of the first magnitude to the Ameri- | 
or can Republic,” wrote Dean Archer of Suf- | 
iz folk Law School, Boston, having in mind 
Vv the obligation of the citizen to vote inteHi- | 
. gently. Recommended to all interested in | 
government, ed ics, English, | 
modern history, debate and public speaking. | 
37 Subscribed for by thousands of colleges, li- 
braries and observing men and women. Used 
as text book material at Harvard and other 
universities. Highly endorsed by Dale Carnegie and other 
teachers of effective speaking. Semi-mo. $3.00 a year. 
indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
» VITAL SPEECHES, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
of 
il : 
h er We have used _ the 
K, An ot Colle g° a 7 
. r pany's catalog to buy 
books. All used books 
in Libra y received have been in 
Ly E S good condition and 
t, the savings | effected 
Ss > have enablec us to 
‘a asi increase the usefulness 
d by purch ng of = ubrary. ; Ay 
rs D 
i- U Helen 8B Schnoor, 
ibrarian 
a REF © R EN CE De Paul University 
B O KA Chicago, o tinols 
is 
of 
ir 
i Your Readers Need These Standard Books 
LO , . . a7 . . 
i A. A. Ghirardi A. A. Ghirardi 
~ “WE ALSO BUY BOOKS MODERN RADIO FIELD 
al RADIO SERVICE DATA 
h SERVICING (2nd Revised 
Explains in detail Edition) 
how to test and re An enlarged, rewrit- 
pair radio receivers ten edition of this 
w by most up-to-date popular, time-saving 
methods Compre- book of tabulated 
hensive text assisted reference data for 
7 by 706 illustrations. servicing radio re- 
i O T HE The only, book of its ceivers. 436 pp. 107 
in¢ 30C pp. . illus. 2.50 ALA 
(ALA Booklist) Booklists : 
iy 
“i A. Ghirardi Ghirardi & Ruggles 
RADIO PHYSICS 
:0 COURSE RADIO 
fe World’s standard. BUSINESS 
- most a Promotion and 
, | text on the funda- 
A , , ; mentals of radio. enagement 
- Concise, to the point... News-WEEK | eicetricity and sound. A remarkable new 
ys hy by : students book _— tells radio 
H al schools in men now to. start 
lends perspective to current news ... » gee FT, and a A mast 
es Complete. Easy to jusiness, 10W to 
giving you all the facts of each event understand. 972 pp. sell, advertise, etc., 
° 5 : : ; | Over 500 illus. $4. etc. Over 400 pp. 
f: together with their implications for (ALA Booklist) Over 200 illus. 
. the future. To the intellectually curi- | 
. ‘ q E. B. Lyford C. BE. Denton 
° ous it provides a vantage point of rare YOUR INVEN- SHORT-WAVE 
sas . : : TION: ow to 
n distinction from which to witness the Dresses aud Mer nAMEDOOK 
~ march of men and events. chandise It Invaluable radio set 
5 Makes patent, trade- construction data 
is , mark and copyright for boys and adult 
ic Indexed in both the Readers’ procedure plain, An aoe fs “hort. 
= . , invaluable guide to written by a ‘“‘short- 
h Guide and the Abridged Readers those with , an, in- we ve’ gi ttthority. 
ad ventive mind. 128 pp. 5 pp. , 
- Guide $1.50 (ALA Booklist) Booklist) 
= 
ut Circulars on Request 
ly 
— NE W S at W EEK RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 
45 Astor Pl., Dept. WB-67 New York 
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KIPLING, R. Something of myself—Continued 
-+ Books pl F 28 ‘37 1900w 
Boston Transcript pl F 27 ‘37 2200w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl6 Mr 6 ‘37 
+, Core Science Monitor pis Mr li 


“Through conviction and desi Kipling offers 
simply the extrinsic pattern of his life. What 
were his ultimate reflections about his friends 
and enemies, his achievements, himself? What 
doubts and conflicts lie buried beneath the calm 
polish of his art and the dogmatism of his 
preachings? Of such matters he en! hints. 
The life of a writer is, of course, dom as 
interesting as the life he writes about. When 
the writer, as here, chooses to eliminate the 
pivotal experiences that must mark the develop- 
ment of even a Victorian favorite, the result 
can be only ae of an autobiography.” 
Maxwell Geism 

Nation m4: 243 F 27 '37 750w 
New Repub 90:214 Mr 24 ‘37 1900w 

“It is disappointing that Kipling did not, or 
could not, compose a which would make 
his middle and later years as clear as those of 
his difficult childhood and his astounding early 
manhood, . . Thirty years and more remain un- 
covered except by passing allusion; and as 
Kipling during those years was never really the 
spent force which purely pa meg? judgments 
supposed him to be, it is a pity that his com- 
mentary on himself and his times remains, as 


presumably it must always remain, so frag- 
mentary.’"’ Hamish Miles 
“+ Va “a Nation 13:298 F 20 


+ N Y Times pl F 28 ‘37 1700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 F 27 '37 1350w 
Time 29:89 Mr 8 '37 1200w 


+ — Times [London] Lit Sup pl126 F 20 °37 


Fiction 


FORBES, ESTHER (MRS A. L. HOSKINS). 
Paradise. 556p $2.50 Harcourt 37-27104 
In 1639 sixteen settlers led by Andrew Red- 

bank, minister, and Jude rre, gentleman, 
petitioned for the right to depart from Boston 
and settle twenty miles inland. Arrived at the 
location later named Canaan, Jude bought 
from the Indians a large holding and proceeded 
to lay out his estate called Paradise. The story 
of Jude and the five children and numerous 
servants, their relations with other colonists 
and with thé Indians, ends at about the time 
of King Philip’s war. 





Librarians, June 1937 


+ — Atlantic Ap '37 480w 
Booklist 33:213 Mr °37 
+ Books p4 Mr 7 ‘37 950w 
“Here is a novel that combines the best 
qualities of several favorite books of recent 
years, adding to them a scholarly background 
of study and a magic touch that fuses fact 
and fiction into a perfect whole. ‘Paradise’ is 
as long and rich as ‘Anthony Adverse,’ but 
it does not let = down. It has the lusty fas- 
cination of the house of Jalna. Its Indians rival 
the redmen of ‘Drums Along the Mohawk’ in 
their cruel formalities, their brutality, and in 
their fine qualities, too. And like Miss Mitchell, 
Miss Forbes has recreated a whole era with 
colorful ability; but her characterization is far 
more profound.” Olga Owens 
+ Boston Transcript p3 F 27 ‘37 1250w 
-+- Chicago Daily Tribune pll F 27 ‘37 
+ Christian Century 54:291 Mr 3 37 180w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl2 F 24 
"37 600w 


Commonweal 25:564 Mr 12 °37 100w 
+ Nation 144:302 Mr 13 '37 00w 
New Repub $0:174 Mr 17 ‘37 300w 
+N Y Times p2 F 28 °'37 1200w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:6 F 27 '37 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 28 ‘37 900w 


Children’s Books 


STOCKTON, FRANK RICHARD. The reformed 
pirate; foreword by May Gould Davis; il. by 
Reginald Birch. 342p $1.50 Scribner 

36-28516 

Floating 

The Queen’s Museum, and Ting-a-ling 


A selection of fanciful tales from The 
Prince, 
Tales. 





Booklist 33:94 N °36 


‘“"The Reformed Pirate will be seized by any 
parent who longs to recover for his child, arid 
give him all at once, these delectable stories 
enshrined in old ‘St. Nicholas’ and in their 
hearts, with new pictures by the everblooming 
Birch. Let no parent pass over the prologue 
by Mary Gould Davis; it is the ideal introduc- 
tion and a contribution to Americana.’’ M. L 
Becker 

+ Books p10 D 20 '36 60w 


Horn Bk M 13:36 Ja '37 90w 
Library J 62:126 F 1 ‘37 80w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:49 D 5 °36 110w 


Author Index to Standard Catalog Monthly 


This index to the Stanparp CaTALoc 
issue. The month when the book was run 


B for biography; F for fiction; 


Abbe. | Around the world in eleven years 


( 
Abbott. Being little in Cambridge 
everyone else was big (Ja °37) 
Adams. The living Jefferson (S '36) 
Akeley. Restless jungle (Mr °37) ........ 
Alexander. Made in U.S.A. (F °37) ...... 
Anderson. How to draw cartoons success- 
fully (Mr '37) 
Andrews, C. M. Colonial period of American 
history = "37 
Andrews, hildren’s catalog (Je '37) .... 
Angell. Raw materials, population pressure 
and war (O '3 


when 


OR Spe Sees SS 900 

000 

a ewe forum (periodical). ‘The 1936 | 
book (D '36) 


of small houses (D '36) ............ 
Armstrong. We or they (Ap '37) .......... 


Baker. Countryman’s year (Mr '37) ........ 
Bannerman. Sambo and the twins (F '37) J 
Banning. Letters to Susan (Ja °37) 


MONTHLY is 
is given 
J for children’s books. 


1936 
used 


cumulative and begins with the September 
in each entry. The following letters are 


Barton. Historic costume for the stage 
(D '36) 
Bates. The gardener’s’ first. year (Ss 7 ae 


Becker. First adventures in reading (F '37) 000 
Becker. Reading menus for young people 
Se: MD a CORR M Saks sina ns Bod’ voces cp okt 
Benen My ten years in a quendeny - 
Te Ma ERE g WOU ae Bees Palevcecccscecse 8 
Benét. Burning city (S '36) ........... 800 
Bennett. Roadsides (My *37) 2 ee 600 
Bianco. Winterbound (F °37) SELES *- J 
Bible. Whole. The Bible (Ja 37) Baas a 200 
Bowen and Meck. Beloved friend (Je '37) .. B 
Bowers. Jefferson in power (D ‘36) ...... 900 
Bowman and Dickinson. Westward from 
ON OP A aS Ser ere 910 
Brinley. Away to Cape Breton (O '36) .... 910 


Bronson. Water people (S ‘36) 


Brooks. The flowering of New England 
CRF BOP CERT CUE CURECS U6 6 cc caeccsvevenr 800 





le ee 
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Bryson. Adult education (D ” Jeueaneeex 300 
Buck. Fighting angel. (Mr ’37) .......... B 
Carm er. Listen for a ee drum (N am 
Cather. Not un4er forty (Ap ’37) ........ 

Chase, M. BE. This England (Mr '37) ...... 910 
Chase, S. Rich land, poor land (Ja '37) .... 300 
Clendening. Balanced diet (O °36) ........ 600 
Collins. Fun with electricity (D '36) ...... 500 
Collins. Motor car trailers (F ‘'37) ........ 

Corbett. Mrs Meigs and Mr Cunningham 


RR EE as ob + kaa Rt hn e'6 480 a waes.0'6aRe bes © 
Cushing, H. G. Children’s song index (Mr 
Ey dee os 06 ssa enti aned-wodes eatin. 
Cushing, H. W. From a surgeon's journal, 
OEE OE OE Badin do 0c csccccvsetusehen 


Dalgliesh. The Smiths and Rusty (Mr ’37).. J 
De La Pasture. I visit the Soviets (Je '37) 910 
Deschin. New ways in photography (Je 


Tn: rie S chistes sbindid bpthe Betis és oe Cene hese © 700 
Ditmars. Book of living reptiles (Mr °37) ... 500 
Douglas. White banners (F °'37) ........ F 
re. Drums along the Mohawk (N . 
Educational film catalog (D °36) .......... 300 
Elliott and Elliott. Solving personal prob- 

TL. } ic pt verte dace cael weeep medio sé 100 
Eshbach. Handbook of engineering funda- 

SED “DEN wean + a006esteep na emamen @ 600 
Fairbank. Rich man, poor man (Ap "37) * F 
Falk. Security against sic kness (D 36) .. 300 
Fargo. Marian-Martha (D '36) ..........-. J 
Farjeon. Ten saints (F °37) J 
Fellows and Saar This way ‘to ‘the big 

ee? ee ss so nenlgeeieanee es B 
Firkins. Inde : to short stories; second sup- 

i eC ce wns nero nenta ms Seeins<o2 o0oc 
Fishbein. Modern home medical adviser (S 

hires lied adis ee 46.8.0 0p COMER ee 06 600 
Oe RS 1 ee ere J 
Fleming. News from Tartary (F ‘'37) .... 910 
Flint. Old Ashburn place (Ja °37) ........ F 
Forbes. Paradise (Je '37) Upiwieapeeeess F 
Freuchen. Arctic adventure (S _ 2 910 
Frost. A further range (O '36) ............ 800 
Gibbs, A. H. The need we have (N '36) .. F 
Gibbs, P. H. Cities of refuge (My °37) .... F 
Gilkey. Getting help from religion (Je '37).. 200 
Goodspeed. Story of the Bible (F °37) .... 200 
Gorin. Patriotism prepaid (O '36) ........ 300 
Grimm, J. L. K. and W. K. ‘Tales from 

ee. Me ee ie oo bt ke b:6.en ba wel J 
Guedalla. The hundred years (My '37) ...... 900 
Gulbranssen. Beyond sing the woods (S 

TELS nee 6 o 0:0 0 RAMEE ens cade 66 Raadaeeee F 
Hader and Hader. Green and gold (D 

i ERR co ET Re SOS Ey Ree J 
sy and Hader. Stop, look, listen (O 

BESO TSRIER Ses Herre. Lae ee ee J 


Hagood. We can defend America (My '37).. 300 


sere. My great wide beautiful world oe 
Hart and Kaufman. You can’t take it with 
Pe “SEP depcdsube 6c bvseae Sat wht ane ds 800 
Heiser. An American doctor’s odyssey 
Tin 6 ¢ vd Rede OBin O60 66 60-45 54% SEM tees B 
Hicks and Stuart. John Reed (O '36) .... B 
Hillis. Live alone and like it hk ery 100 
Hobart. Yang and Yin (F °37) san ien F 
Hoffman. Heads and tales (Ja 87) Sateen B 
Hogan. Elephant twins (Ja '37) .......... J 
Horn. Farm on the hill (S °'36) .......... J 
ner. CM MER. s, ccp we concdacesioa 300 
Huberman. Man’s worldly goods (Ap ’37).... 300 
Humphrey. Green mountains to Sierras 
L's < 6 dee LMA Deen dhG ks 06 dp epee ees 910 
Kallen. Decline and rise of the consumer 
—MIRRPARIRINERRP Psp ssi EGS aa 300 
Kantor. Arouse and beware (Mr °37) ...... F 


Kipling. Something of myself (Je '37) ... 
Kunitz and Haycraft. British authors of the 
nineteenth century (Ap °'37) ............ 
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Kunkel. What it means to grow up (Ap 
agent. Diary of Selma Lagerléf (Mr o 
Lawrence. Sound of running feet (My °37). F 
Lee. Children of Banana land (D '36) .. J 
Leeming. More things any boy can make 
Ae eS oS. OR eee J 
Lincoln. Great-aunt Lavinia (Ap . > Baers: F 
Lorenz. My life and work és bts Fahcéewun B 
Ludwig. The Nile (My °37) jiveehea® 910 
Lutes. Country kitchen (F ‘37) ins Naa ek ae B 
McClelland. Furnishing the colonial and fed- 
ES ae) Sea eae 
Mahony and Whitney. Five years of chil- 
. £¢ RR. Bho ® 7 eee ee 
Mantle. Best plays of 1935-36 (Mr ’37) ...... 800 
Marquand. The late George Apley (My °37) F 


Marshak. Turning night into day (Je ’37) .. 600 


Meigs. Covered bridge (F °37) ............ J 
Mitchell. Gone with the wind (N '36) .... F 
ae i) book for boys and girls 
= High-speed Diesel ‘engines’ ‘(My : 

(EEE ee re OO cle OP LO i re ee 
Morrow. Let the king beware (S °36) .... F 
Morton. In the steps of St Paul (Mr ’37) .... 910 
Mudge. Guide to reference books (S '36) .. 000 
Nathan. Enchanted voyage (D ‘36) ...... F 
National geographic society, Washington, 

D.C. Our insect friends and foes and 

Be 8 eS re 
ps Ame ey ere J 
Oakley. Heart of Provence (N ’36) ........ 910 
Orton. Hoof-beats of freedom (My ’37) J 
on book of modern verse, 1892-1935 (Mr 

SPP ou 006 0s chp sACKAWEMRE REE ae Beeb os 4609 
Page. Living courageously (Ap ‘'37) ........ 200 
Palmer and Greenberg. Facts ond frauds 

in woman’s hygiene (D '36) .............- 600 
Parton. Penelope Ellen and her friends 

° Ss RR Set ts a eee eee J 
Peattie, D. C. Green laurels (N °36) ...... B 
Peattie, L. R. American acres (D ‘'36) . F 
Petersham and Petersham. Story book of 

wheels, ships, trains, aircraft (Ap '37) .... J 
Quigley and Marcus. Portrait of a library 

- i AE Ee: Sree 
Rinehart. The ae g MLE b pg anwtiecaa F 
Robinson, E. 3 on: Fs ws Houses in 

America (F 37) Ea oS ee aes 700 
Robinson, J. H. Human comedy (My '37).... 900 
Roeder. Catherine de’ Medici and the lost 

oe a ee) Se B 
Rosenbach. Book hunter’s holiday (Ap '37).. 800 
pe Se Ee rrr B 
Sandburg. The people, yes (D '36) ........ 800 
Sawyer. Picture tales from Spain (Ja . 

, - RRR eretetiee ns Sa eer err 
Scientific progress (JO °3T) .occsccccccsvevess 500 
“r- How to worry successfully (D a 
Sheean. Sanfelice (O °36) ...............5 F 
Starkie. Don Gypsy (My °37) ........-.++-. 300 
Stockton. The reformed pirate (Je °37) J 
Strain Being born (Ap ‘'37) Se 
Sutton. Birds in the wilderness (N 36) 500 
a. age ne: and eneeving (Je 

37) a aice = 700 
Underhill. Worship (Je 197) phklak>s ory 
Vance. Star for Hansi (Ap °37) ............ J 
Van Doren. Three worlds (Ja ‘'37) ...... B 
Wallace. Whose constitution (N '36) ...... 300 
Whitney. Man and the motor car (Je '37) .. 600 
Williamson. Twenty years under the sea vee 

CED SO) cece ced Gasd ds ctbtegeveccdsccvesteos 
Wilson. Three-wheeling through Africa 

Coe "ETD cade cd ebeeavadiduhs saben stevens es 910 
Wood. Grow them indoors (Je °'37) . 600 
Young. Far forest (Ja ’37) .........-.++++ F 


























LIBRARY 
REVIEW— 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 


Because of its genuine concern for the welfare 
of libraries and for the best in literature: because 
it is a contact between the reader, the committee- 
man and trustee, and the librarian: because of its 
power to keep attention continually focussed on 
library problems: because it has allied itself 
whole-heartedly with the most advanced thought 
in librarianship: because its pioneering spirit has 
time and again led the field: because in every 
respect it is progressive and modern, accepting 
the good and rejecting the meretricious: because 
of its international outlook: it deserves and is 


getting the best support of librarians everywhere. 
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54 Main Street, Coatbridge, Scotland 


Annual Subscription 8/- post free to all parts of the world 
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